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1898 
September — December 



AECHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

PRINCIPLES OF ARTISTIC REPRESENTATION. — With the 
well-known saying of Lysippus, quoted by Pliny, that the older sculptors 
made men as they were, and he as they appeared, and also with that of 
Sophocles, in Aristotle, €<t>r] avTos jnev oious Bel iroieiv, Ewpwri^Tji/ 8c ot<H fl(Tiv, 
must be ranged a sentence of Geminus, on ovx oui Io-ti to, oi/ra roiavTa koI 
<j>aLvtT(u, 'things do not appear as they are,' as expressing the principle 
that an exact rendering of the facts of nature does not produce the proper 
effect in art, — th&t eurhythmia is more important than symmetria. Lysippus 
referred especially to the slender proportions of his figures in contrast with 
the heavier Polyclitan canon, but in all matters of detail, such as the ren- 
dering of eyes and hair, examples illustrating the principle are easily found, 
and indeed it applies to all artistic work. The first attempts of art en- 
deavor to reproduce the effect an object makes on one ; but with increased 
skill and study of nature comes a tendency to render dry facts as they are, 
and only the true artist, by means of his own, produces the great effects of 
nature. (R. Schone.) 

The distinction here drawn is not necessarily a matter of proportion, 
though Pliny so understood it. It is well known that a colossus must be 
more slender than a smaller figure, and probably if the tradition were less 
incomplete, we should find that Lysippus, who thoroughly understood the 
adjustment of proportions to the scale of a figure, charged Polyclitus with 
using his norm, derived from actual measurements, regardless of the scale 
of the statue. It cannot be said, however, that in a figure like the Apoxy- 
omenus the slender proportions preferred by Lysippus are inconsistent with 
real facts. (R. Kekulk v. Stradonitz, July meeting Berl. Arch. GeselL, 
Arch. Anz. 1898, pp. 181-185.) 

CORAL IN ANTIQUITY. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, p. 533, is a 
brief summary of a paper by Salomon Reinach on the use of coral in an- 
cient tirass. It was known by the Greeks as early as the fifth century b.c, 
but was little used by Greeks and Romans. It was much used in Gaul iu 
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the fourth and early third centuries B.C. Later, as suggested by Pliny and 
in the Periplus of the Red Sea, coral was so much desired in India that it 
was exported from Gaul by way of Massilia and Alexandria, and the Gauls 
employed enamel in its place. 

Ancient Amulets. — In Jh. V. Alt. Rhein. vol. 103, pp. 123-153, there 
is an article by Max Siebourg on ancient amulets, with special reference 
to one found at Gellep in January, 1897. This is a square bit of gold leaf, 
with an inscription in Greek letters, enclosed in a small, gold, cylindrical 
box. The lines enclosing the inscription are supposed to imitate roughly 
the facade of a temple. On the architrave from left to right are the seven 
Greek vowels, representing the seven divinities of the planets. The letters 
below are arranged in nine columns, to be read from the top down. Some 
of the words are quite unintelligible, but the names of B^A, (Phoenician 
Baal),'Iaa) (Jahwe), 2(i>^ts, and ^prj (Ra), — Babylonian, Jewish, and Egyp- 
tian gods, — are easily read. The inscription seems to contain nothing but 
names of gods, and is not intended for a specific purpose, but as a general 
preventive of evil. Such amulets, made preferably of gold or silver, origi- 
nated in Babylonia, and reached Greece and Rome by way of Egypt. This 
one is not later than the third century after Christ. It was found in a 
grave, and with it was a crescent-shaped ornament of gold, also used proba- 
bly as a charm. 

THE BUST FROM ILICI. — The bust from Elche (see Am. J. Arch. 
1898, p. 125) is the first work to give us a definite idea of Iberian art. It 
is of the native limestone, with traces of painting, and represents a woman 
in native costume of mantle, elaborate necklace, and peculiar head-dress 
with wheel-shaped objects on either side of the face, as described by Ar- 
temidorus (Strabo III, 4, 17). Other forms of head-dress there described, 
which perhaps survive in the modern black mantilla worn over a high 
comb, are exemplified among the statues found at Yecla in 1860, now in 
Madrid. This art of Yecla, however, which is probably not long subse- 
quent to the founding of New Carthage, in 221 B.C., is greatly inferior to 
the bust from Elche. Like the coinage of this region, the sculpture de- 
generated. The Elche bust, which has much of the delicate charm of the 
best archaic work of Athens, may be dated approximately in the latter 
part of the fifth century, a time when tlie purely Iberian Ilici, though be- 
yond the limits both of the early Phoenician colonization in the south and 
of that of Greece to the north, was doubtless feeling the influence of Greek 
culture diffused throughout the Western Mediterranean. This influence 
is seen in the coinage, possibly in ceramics — a subject that has not been 
sufficiently studied — and in the small bronzes, both imported and native. 
The only important Phoenician contribution to Iberian civilization was the 
alphabet, which was only superseded by the Roman script. (E. Hijbnkr, 
Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 114-134; 7 cuts.) 

GALLIC ANDIRONS ORNAMENTED WITH. RAMS' HEADS. 
— In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 63-81 (20 figs.), Joseph De'chelette writes 
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of some terra-cotta objects found in various parts of Gaul. These are ex- 
plained as andirons, and the Gallic house and hearth are described. A 
descriptive list of thirty -nine andirons is published. Whenever the adorn- 
ment of the front of the utensil is recognizable, it is a ram's head. The 
article is continued, pp. 255-262 (11 figs.), with a list of utensils of the 
.same kind from Cisalpine Gaul. The significance of the ram's head is due 
to the practice of sacrificing rams. This is especially connected with the 
cult of the dead, and therefore the ram is associated with the serpent, from 
which association the type of the horned serpent arises. The serpent does 
not, however, appear on andirons. After the introduction of Christianity, 
the ram's head disappears from the andirons, and its place is taken by heads 
of other animals, especially heads of dogs, the guardians of the house and 
hearth. 

THE GODDESS EPONA. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 187-200, 
Salomon Reinach gives a list of reliefs representing Epona. These are of 
two types. The first and more frequent type represents Epona on horse- 
back, the second surrounded by or associated with horses. The Gallic 
origin of the goddess is evident from the places where the reliefs were 
found. Three inscriptions are added, two from Nievre and one from Nas- 
sau, with dedications to Epona. Pis. xi and xii and 15 cuts illustrate the 
article. 

THE INSCRIPTION PROM COLIGNY. — The Calendar of Coligny 
(^Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 127, 1899, p. 147) contains several words to be explained 
only as transcriptions of Greek. These show a close connection between 
the Celts of the Jura and the Greeks, a connection which explains tlie use 
of the cycle of Meton in this calendar. The statue found with the calendar 
(^Am. J. Arch. 1898, p. 127) and other works of Celtic art show strong 
Greek influence. This influence is as noticeable among the Celts of the 
Cevennes as among those of the Jura. (F. P. Thiers, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1898, pp. 612-614.) 

TUMULI AT CARMONA, SPAIN. — In the Revue des Univer.iite's du 
Midi, 1898, pp. 399-406, is a somewhat abbreviated translation of a dis- 
course by Manuel Fernandez Lopez on conical tumuli at Carmona. The 
tumuli are erected on high points, and cover tombs excavated in the rock. 
These are sometimes rectangular, sometimes perfectly or imperfectly cir- 
cular. In some the bodies are laid flat, in some they have a crouching 
attitude. Similar modes of sepulture in other places are discussed. 



EGYPT 

The Lady Amten. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 15-20, Jean Cledat 
discusses the inscriptions and the representation of the deceased of the 
tomb of Amten, now in the Berlin Museum. The tomb has been fre- 
quently discussed, but the feminine terminations of many words have 
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caused trouble. Cledat finds that the figure of the relief is female, and 
that the inscription ceases to be troublesome so soon as the sex oi the de- 
ceased is seen to be female. Amten held some positions of importance 
and dressed like a man, but was a woman. The position of women in 
ancient Egypt was such that the fact that Amten was a person of some 
importance need cause no surprise. A cut represents the relief. 

Boxes of Mycenaean Style found in Egypt. — In the R. Arch. 
XXXIII, 1898, pp. 1-11 ; 5 cats, Edouard Naville publishes and discusses 
a semi-cylindrical wooden box from Egypt in the collection of Mr. Mac- 
Gregor at Tauiworth. The box and its cover are entirely covered with 
ornamentation. This consists for the most part of parallel bands of con- 
ventional patterns made of a paste which has kept its freshness remarkably 
well. The middle band is not covered with this substance, but its adorn- 
ment is carved in the wood. The adornment consists of four groups of 
animals, three on the box and one on the cover. The first gioup is a beast, 
probably a panther, pnlling down an ibex, the second a dog biting a wild 
calf, the third a lion holding in his mouth a caK which he has seized by the 
neck and turned bottom side up. The fourth scene, on the covei-, is much 
injured by worms, but it is evident that it represents a bovine animal at- 
tacked by a lion. The cattle here represented are evidently not the cattle 
of Egypt, but the same kind as those represented in the painting at Tiryns 
and the cups from Vaphio, the bos primu/enius. The style of the work 
aLso reminds one of the Vaphio cups. Two boxes, one in the museum at 
Gizeh, the other in the museum at Berlin, both from Egypt, are published 
for comparison. The Berlin box was found with a ring bearing the name 
of Khu-en-aten, which makes its date probably the eighteenth dynasty. 
This is the time when the Kefti brought to Egypt tribute of vases, among 
them some representing the same animal. It is probably among the Kefti 
that the artist of the box in the MacGregor collection, and then also of the 
other boxes coinpared with it, is to be sought. The Kefti undoubtedly 
lived in the northern part of Syria, and it is probably not correct to confine 
them to Phoenicia or to Cilicia. The Mycenaean art of Egypt is then not 
native, but imported from Syria. 

In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 242-266 (pis. vii, viii), F. von Bissing publishes 
a cylindrical wooden box from Kahun, now in the museum at Gizeh. It is 
decorated with carvings representing a hunting scene, and derives its special 
interest from the resemblance of a portion of the scene to the 'Jirynthian 
wall painting of the bull and man. After showing that the men in this 
scene are not Egyptians, though the technique and the greater part of the 
representation prevent the assumption of importation, a number of other 
carvings in wood or ivory are described. The development of Egyptian art 
at the beginning of the new monarchy seems to have reached its highest 
point only in the smaller works, and the only foreign influence which seems 
possible is that of the Hellenic art before the Dorian invasion. In proof of 
this are cited a number of examples of the importation of Mycenaean 
products into Egypt, and of Egyptian imitation of Mycenaean styles of 
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decoration. The development of the Egyptian ornamentation is as yet 
too little known to make certain in all points the relation of Mycenaean to 
Egyptian art, but it is clear that however numerous the single forms of dec- 
oration which the Mycenaeans borrowed, the combination into an artistic 
whole is the work of Greek genius. 

The Foundations of the Pharos of Alexander. — At the entrance of 
the eastern harbor of Alexandria is an Arab fort built by the Mameluke 
sultan, Qayt-bay, in 1479. ' This is the local tradition, which is confirmed 
by the cartouches carved at the gate and by the reports of western travellers. 
An Arab author, Ibn ly^s, states that the fort stands upon the foundations 
of the ancient Pharos, and his statement is confirmed by remarks of other 
authors and by the condition of the ruins themselves. As the ancient struc- 
ture did not fall until the middle of the fourteenth century, there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of our information. According to an old tra- 
dition, the Pharos was founded upon four cancri, or crabs, of glass or bronze. 
Quicherat believed that these cancri were the four parts of a groined vault, 
and that therefore the groined vault was known to the ancients. It is more 
likely that the cancri were really bronze crabs, such as have been found sup- 
porting the corners of an obelisk. (Max van Berchem, C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1898, pp. 339-345.) 

ASSYRIA 

Assyrian Property Laws. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 566-592, 
J. Oppert discusses 'Le droit de retrait lignager a Ninive.' Inscriptions 
recording the sale of slaves and of inanimate property are translated. It 
appears that there was an ancient law in Assyria, according to which the 
original proprietor, or his heirs, could repurchase alienated property. But 
such right of repurchase did not exist at the time of these inscriptions (from 
Sargon II to the fall of Nineveh). On the contrary, the attempt to recover 
what has once been sold is forbidden, under severe and often grotesque penal- 
ties. These inscriptions give nearly all the eponymi for the last centuries of 
Assyrian power. A list of eponymi, so far as known, from 955 to 644 B.C. is 
appended. 

PHOENICIA AND PALESTINE 

Vases from a Phoenician Sepulchre. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 
521-526, Ch. Clermont-Ganneau describes and discusses two amphorae with 
Greek inscriptions, and a Phoenician jar from a tomb between Beyrouth 
and Khan-el-Khoulda. The Greek inscriptions are : 'Em, 'S,evo<f>ldvTov] and 
M[evi8a/A3a 2 [o)(ri] ^e'oii, according to the readings proposed. The inscrip- 
tion on the jar is illegible, and not even the alphabet in which it is written 
can be identified. It is perhaps cursive Phoenician script. Inscriptions on 
similar jars consist of proper names. Two jars are represented in a pi. 

The Phoenician Cippus of the Rab Abdmiskar. — In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1898, pp. 403-408, Charles Clermont-Ganneau discusses an inscription 
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from Sidon, now in the Louvre, discussed by Renan, R. d'Assyr. et d'Arch. 
Orient. II, 1891, p. 76. Clermont-Ganiieau translates : " This is the oilering 
which Abdmiskar made, honorary rab, (and) moreover rah (for the) second 
(time), son of Baal<;illeh, to his Lord Chalman. May he bless him!" The 
same article is published in R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 270-274. 

Inscribed Lead 'Weight. — In the library of the convent of the Holy 
Cross at Jerusalem is a lead weight, found probably near Gaza. On one 
face is a draped female iigure, holding in one hand a cornucopia, in the 
other a pair of scales. About her is the legend ALKoaoawrj. On the 
other face is the inscription : 

'AX€$dvSpov 'AX<f>iov ayopavo/iov. 

The year 86, reckoned by the era of Gaza, would be 25-26 a.d., which is too 
early. Perhaps the weight was originally from Ascalon. Reckoned by the 
era of Ascalon, the year 86 is 190 a.d. (Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 606-609; pi.) 

Temple of Zeus Boetocaecus. — Mausoleum at Hermal. — At the 
meeting of the French School in Athens, February 10, 1897, Fossey presented 
the photographs of the temple of Zeus Boetocaecus in northern Syria, 
which complete and correct the drawings of G. Rey, published in Archives 
den Missions scientifiques, 2'"" ser.. Ill, p. 329. The extant remains, including 
inscriptions, were described in detail. 

At the same place, April 7, 1897, Paul Perdrizet gave an account of the 
mausoleum at Hermal, which is, with the exception of temples at Ba'albek, 
the best preserved monument of Central Syria. It is in the form of a 
square tower, without door or window, on which rests a pyramid. The 
lower story is decorated by a frieze. The form of the monument is not 
Greek, nor is the sculpture the work of a Greek artist, but Greek influence 
is plain in the Ionic order used on the two stories of the tower. It is 
probably a work of the beginning of the Christian era. A complete publi- 
cation of the monument is promised. (B.C.H. 1897, pp. 580, 614-615; In- 
stitut de Correspondance Helleiiique.) 

Yanoem and Israel. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 263-266, J. 
Daressy discusses the inscription discovered by Flinders Petrie in the tem- 
ple of Menephtah at Gournah, which mentions the Israelites among the 
peoples of Syria. As the date of the inscription is before the Exodus, it 
appears that some Israelites remained behind in Canaan when the rest 
went to Egypt. The Yanoem mentioned in the inscription is placed on 
the map of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Beni-Naim, a small city 
on the mountain east of Hebron. Apheca is perhaps Khirbet-Farah, near 
Teffuh. 

The Limit of Gezer. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 686-694, Ch. 
Clermont^Ganueau describes an inscription in Hebrew and Greek. The 
Hebrew reads "limit of Gezer"; the Greek, "of Alkios." This is the 
fourth inscription of this sort found at Tell-el-Djezer, the site of ancient 
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Gezer (see the author's Archaeological Rexearches in Palestine, London, 1896, 
pp. 224-265). The positions of the inscriptions favor the theory ttiat the 
limit marked was square. 

Coins of Medaba, in Moab. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 388-394, 
E. Babelon publishes two bronze coins of Medaba. The description of the 
first is: AYTO KECA ANTONINO. Bust of Helogabalus to r.; laure- 
ate ; breast covered with a paludamentiim ; row of beads all round the out- 
side. Rev. MHAABUUN TYXH. Astarte standing tol.; head turreted; 
clothed in short tunic, and placing her foot on the prow of a vessel ; ou 
her extended right hand a small human bust ; in her left a cornucopia ; row 
of beads. The description of the second is the same, except that the inscrip- 
tion of rev. reads [MHAAJBHN TYX. The name Medaba is a neuter 
plural. The bust on Astarte's hand is perhaps the head of Osiris, which 
was carried by the waves, according to the legend, to Byblus. 



PUNIC AFRICA 

The Harbors of Carthage. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 653-666, 
is a discussion of the harbors of Carthage by Lieutenant de Roquefeuil. 
A chart of the Bay of El-Kram accompanies the article, which is for the 
most part a criticism of Courtet's observations and Falke's chart. 

The Great Carthaginian Inscription. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, 
pp. 274-291, C. Clermont-Ganneau discusses the great inscription recently 
found at Carthage by Delattre and discussed by de Vogue and Berger 
before the Academy of Inscriptions, February 18 and March 11, 1898. 
The present discussion is linguistic and fixes the reading of the inscrip- 
tion in several heretofore doubtful particulars. 

The Carthaginian Curiae, Collegia, or Ordines. — In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1898, pp. 348-368, Clermont-Ganneau discusses the Punic tariff of 
sacrifices at Marseilles and the ueo-Punic inscriptions of Maktar and Alti- 
buros. The discussion is chiefly linguistic, but the contents of the inscrip- 
tions are such that their proper interpretation is of historical interest. The 
word mizrah is rendered " association " ; chaphah means gens, phratria, clan ; 
mirzah-elim means syssitia, or group of persons taking part in a religious 
festival. In the Altiburos inscription, mazrah is the curia, a sort of munici- 
pal council, wliich was apparently managed by a group of eleven members 
and a president. 

The Phoenician Inscription at Avignon. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, 
pp. 448-452, is a note by Mr. Clerc, of the Musee Borely at Marseilles, on 
the circumstances of the discovery of the inscribed stone found at Avignon. 
The stone is African, but was found in the old bed of the Rhone covered 
with an alluvial deposit 3.50 m. deep, which was already in existence in 
the thirteenth century and had never been moved. Possibly a vessel con- 
taining the stone may have sunk in the river in ancient times. 
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ASIA MINOR 

The Rivers of Laodicea. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 178-195, G. We- 
ber examines the identiflcation of the rivers of Laodicea. The old iden- 
tification was Lycus = Tschuruk-su; Cadmus = Gok-bunar-su ; Caprus = 
Basclili-tschai ; Asopus = Gumusch-tsehai ; the Elein us, hitherto uncertain, 
is identified with a brook of Dere-koi. This old identification is defended 
in detail against the proposed identifications of Pi-ofessor Ramsay {Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, Pt. II). In conclusion the discussion of J. G. C. 
Andeison (J.H.S. XVII, p. 396) is briefly considered, and his arguments 
answered. 

Geographical and Historical Notes. — Under the title ' A.siana,' 
W. M. Ramsay has published in R.C.H. 1898, pp. 233-240, some notes 
on Asia Minor. (1) Dablis-Doris. This corrects some points in the Hist. 
Geogr. of Asia Minor, p. 245 f., relating to the neighborhood of Juliopolis. 
Dablis, Daulis, or Doris was a mansio near the modern Jorakli. (2) Kinna. 
The last part of the inscription, Arch.-Ep. Mitth. 1885, p. 131, is to be 
restored )S.Lv]vrivu)v a.pxovlji's ji^ovXr] S^/itos. The town must lie somewhere 
between Ancyra and Lake Jalta. The name Drya, mentioned by St. Theo- 
dore Syceota, recalls the Galatian meeting in a grove of oaks. (3) The rare 
word ^vyoa-acriov may be restored at the end of an inscription from Anti- 
ooh ad Pisidiam, published by Sterrett, Papers of Amer. School, II, No. 95. 
(4) The quadriga in connection with which the Tarsians celebrated games 
(cf. Kubitschek in Wiener numism. Zeitschr. XXVII, pp. 87 ff.) is to be identi- 
fied with the arch on the Roman road near Bairamli, about three hours from 
Tarsus. (5) The inscription No. 675 in Le Bas-VVaddington is corrected 
from a copy made in 1884. ['Erjows (t/jZ', aviOrjKav ol Ka[T]aX[o]vcr[T]i- 
Kot(?) iJLr]{^Tpayvp]Tai Mr^j/os Ttd/wv Kai Mtjvb'i TlerpaeiTov to [dyaA.]/aa toS 
AiovwTov . . and a list of names. (6) The inscription published by Buresch 
in Aus Lykien, p. 51, shows that the Lydo-Phrygian year began on August 1. 

Triparadisos. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 113-121, Rene Dussaud 
discusses Perdrizet's identification of Triparadisos with Riblah, the modern 
Rable' {R. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 34—39) and incidentally the earlier view 
of Robinson, who placed it at Djousij'e-el-Khrab, south of the lake of Homs. 
Dussaud finds that the ancient text and the topography agree in fixing the 
site of Triparadisos at Djousiye, six parasangs from Horns on the road to 
Damascus. 

Rock Sculptures of Phrygia. — The Phrygian rock sculptures have 
been made the subject of a long discussion by A. Korte in Athen. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 80-153 (pis. i-iii, and 15 cuts in text). After a general reference 
to the fundamental work of Ramsay, and the illustrations of von Reber in 
Abh. Miln. Akad. XXI, two theses are laid down : (1) The so-called grave 
of Midas and the other similar fa9ades with geometric patterns are all 
shrines, not graves. (2) The monuments fall into two sharply defined 
groups, separated by an interval of at least six hundred years. The old 
Phrygian monuments are first discussed, commencing with seven fa9ades 
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without a burial chamber. These are mountain shrines of Cybele, or the 
ancient Phrygian god Midas. The rock graves, seven in nuuibei-, are then 
described. An examination of the style of the ornamentation shows that 
it is inspired by the Ionian art of Asia Minor. The lions of Mycenae have 
been borrowed by the Phrygians through the medium of the Greek colo- 
nists. Apart from the geometric patterns, the Phrygian art, like the 
Phrygian alphabet, is in all essentials borrowed from the Greeks. The 
time of this influence extends from about 630 B.C., when the Lydians drove 
back the Cimmerians, to 546 B.C., when the Persians conquered the Lydians. 
The Cimmerian domination produces the wide gap between the Phrygian 
monuments and the older remains of this tableland, which are dependent 
on the East. That the later graves are Roman has been shown by Reber. 
This class of monuments is marked by the interment of the dead in niches 
like the arcosolia of the catacombs. They are to be dated in the second, 
third, and fourth centuries of our era. The inscriptions show that not till 
the time of Hadrian did Phrygia enjoy prosperity. These rock sculptures 
show the mighty force of Ionic civilization under the Mermnadae, and 
the power of Hellenic culture under Roman guidance. Betw^een these 
periods Phrygian civilization is almost a blank. 

The Imperial Domains in Phrygia. — In Rom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 221- 
247, A. Schulten discusses the imperial domains of Phrygia, especially the 
district of Ormelus, near the river Lysis, drawing his material chiefly from 
the works of Ramsay, though differing from him on some points. He shows 
that there were in charge of that domain a procurator (imTpoiros), three 
conductores (juicr^wTat ), and three adores {■n-pa.yfjja.T&irai), besides a police 
force ; that this domain, like others, took the name of the most important 
community within its limits. The larger part of the article is devoted to a 
restoration, with commentary, of the inscription recently found, published 
in the J.H.S. 1897, pp. 396-424. It consists chiefly of a petition in Greek 
addressed to the Roman emperors by the inhabitants of a domain in the 
northeastern part of Phrygia. The date is between 244 and 247 a.d. 

The Bilingual Inscription of Isinda. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, 
pp. 212-214, Ulrich Kohler maintains that the inscription published by 
Heberdey in the same periodical, p. 37, belongs to the fifth century b.c. He 
thinks the Greek inhabitants of Isinda came with the extension of the 
Athenian power in Lycia and did not remain more than one generation. 
Other inscriptions from Lycia are briefly discussed. 

The KTabataean Inscription from Kanatha. — This inscription was 
wrongly interpreted by Sachau, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1896, p. 1056. It should 
be read : " The family of the Bene Ouitro, loving the Gad, has vowed and 
sacrificed (?). Hail! Kousayyou, son of Hann'el, the artist, Hail!" The 
bull represented in relief is not the god nor the symbol of the god, but the 
animal offered. The Gad is the Tyche of the place. (Ch. Clekmont- 
Ganneau, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 597-605; pi.) 
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The " Old Temple " on the Acropolis at Athens. — In Rhein. Mus. 
1898, pp. 239-269, G. Korte carefully discusses the questions to which the 
discovery of the foundations south of the Erechtheum have given rise. His 
conclusions are : (1) That the temple southwest of the Erechtheum did 
not continue to exist throughout antiquity, but was removed before the 
porch of the maidens of the Erechtheum was built. (2) That the Erech- 
theum was the temple of Athene Polias, as well as of Erechtheus. (3) That 
the same was true of the earlier temple. (4) That the Hekatompedon 
mentioned in the pre-Persian inscription was not a temple, but a sacred pre- 
cinct situated where the Periclean Parthenon was afterwards erected, while 
the oUyiMiTa mentioned in the inscription were buildings standing within 
the precinct. (5) That the opisthodonius of later inscriptions is the west- 
ern part of the Parthenon and is identical with the UapOevdv in the nar- 
rower sense. An appendix treats especially of the pre-Persian inscription. 
Substantially the same conclusions are reached independently by A. Furt- 
wangler, Sitzb. Mun. Akad. 1898, 3, pp. 349-367. 

The Temple of Athena Nike. — In the Sitzh. Mm. Akad. 1898, 3, pp. 
380-390, A. Furtwangler discusses the date of this temple. The recently 
discovered inscription is with some probability to be assigned to the year 
450-449, and proves that at that time the building of a temple to Athena 
Nike was decreed. It does not prove, however, that the building was 
erected at that time, and the position of the existing temple, the level of the 
pavement about it, and the style of its architecture and sculpture show that 
it was erected after the propylaea had been at least partly built. In 450 b.c. 
the party of Cimon was for a time dominant. After that Pericles was at 
the head of affairs until his death in 429. His policy was that of gi-andeur 
and magniiicence in building. He wished to have the Parthenon stand as 
the one great temple of Athena, to which the propylaea should form a 
worthy approach. The opposing party favored small temples on the tradi- 
tional sites. This party gained great power under Mcias in 425. To this 
time the erection of the temple of Athena Nike is to be assigned. 

The Greek Theatre of Vitruvius. — In A then. Mitth. 1898, pp. 326-356, 
Dorpfeld again discusses the theatrum Graecorum of Vitruvius, with special 
reference to the criticism of his earlier article by E. Bethe {Hermes, XXXIII, 
pp. 313 ff.), and incidentally answers the earlier criticism of the same writer 
(Gott. Gel. Anz. 1897). The introduction summarizes the chief conclusions 
of the previous paper and their bearing upon the testimony of Vitruvius. 
If Vitruvius can be understood to describe the Asia Minor type, as was 
already pointed out by Schbnborn, it is better to accept this view as avoid- 
ing a conflict with the clear testimony of the ruins against the existence of 
a stage in the Hellenistic theatre. There is no evidence for the building 
of any Hellenistic theatre in the time of Augustus, or later. During 
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this period the Asia Minor type is general. The question whether tlie 
Hellenistic or Asia Minor type better corresponds to the rules of Vitruvius is 
discussed in detail, with the premise that an exact correspondence cannot be 
expected, as no two theatres of any type agree. The question must be settled 
by the general agreement in proportions, and these are examined under : 
(1) The cavea and orchestra. (2) PulpUum minore latitudine. (3) The 
height of the stage; and here is pointed out the fact that in the Asia 
Minor type the stage, though 10 feet above the orchestra, is only about 5 
feet above the lowest row of seats. (4) The scaenae frons. (5) The state- 
ment that this high logeion was the scene of all dramatic performances, 
agrees exactly with the facts as to the Asia Minor theatres. Bethe's denial 
of any essential differences between the Hellenistic and Asiatic types is then 
considered and six important points of divergence established. Dorpfeld 
expressly denies that he has in any way retracted or contradicted any of his 
former arguments respecting the impossibility of regarding the top of the 
Hellenistic proscenium as a stage. In conclusion the other arguments ad- 
vanced in support of the supposed testimony of Vitruvius are considered : 
(1) The story in Pint. Demetr. 34, already advanced by Robert {Hermex, 
XXXH, p. 448). (2) The statements of Pollux. (3) The theatres of 
Eretria, Sicyon, and Oropus. (4) The ramps at Sicyon, Eretria, and Epidau- 
rus. (5) The vases of Magna Graecia. (6) The reliefs. In each of these 
cases it is shown that the facts lend themselves easily to explanations con- 
sistent with Dorpfeld's denial of a stage in the Greek theatre, while Bethe's 
view neglects important considerations. 

The Ionic Capital of the Gymnasium of Kynosarges. — In the Annual 
of the British School at Athens, No. Ill, pp. 88-105, pis. vi-viii, vignette, 
Pieter Rodeclt discusses a fragment of an Ionic capital found in the excava- 
tions of the building now seen to be the Kynosarges. The capital belongs 
in a group with three others, — one found in the Dionysiac theatre at 
Athens, published by Rodeck ; one found " near the Acropolis," published by 
J. C. Watt, Examples of Greek and Pompeian Decorative Work, pi. 30, and 
one published in Stuart and Revett, Vol. Ill, Chap. xi. These are develop- 
ments of the early Attic type, showing the influence of the Asiatic type. 
The designer of the capital under discussion did not carve the echinus nor 
mould the volutes, as Mnesicles did in the capitals of the Propylaea. Here 
the egg-and-dart band is painted, not sculptured, and the spiral of the 
volutes is traced by a fiat fillet, not by mouldings. The capital probably 
belonged to a building earlier than the Propylaea. As Themistocles exer- 
cised in his youth in the gymnasium of Kynosarges, it is likely that he 
would rebuild it after the departure of the Persians. It may, therefore, be 
assumed that the capital is a remnant of a restoration of the gymnasium 
between 480 b.c. and 471 B.C., the date of the ostracism of Themistocles. 
Incidentally the development of the Ionic capital is discussed. 
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Sculpture in the Greek Temple. — In Melanges Henri Weil, pp. 355— 
:583, Georges Perrot has an essay on the places occupied by sculpture in the 
Greek temple and the effect of the sculptured adornment on the appearance 
of the building. The advantages and disadvantages of the shape of the 
pediments and metopes are mentioned, with the limitations they placed 
upon the invention of the sculptor. At Assos the experiment of a sculptured 
architrave was tried, but was not successful. So, too, the sculptured col- 
umns at Ephesus failed to be imitated elsewhere. In the Parthenon the 
sculpture is more perfectly adapted to the places it has to fill than in any 
other temple. The subordination of sculpture to architecture has here 
resulted in the highest excellence. The essay is full of valuable remarks. 

The Poros Pediment Sculptures on the Acropolis at Athens. — In 
Melanges Henri Weil, pp. 249-272, Henri Lechat discusses the fragments 
from which Bruckner {Athen. Mitih. 1889, pp. 67-87, 1890, pp. 84-125) recon- 
structed two pediment groups, one representing Typhon and Zeus, Hera- 
cles and Echidna, the other Heracles and Triton and Cecrops. Lechat 
attacks Briickner's arguments in detail. He concludes that the so-called 
Echidna is a mere serpent, that the proportions given by Briickner to 
Heracles and Zeus are wrong, that there is no ground for believing that 
Zeus was represented, and that Typhon is evidently not engaged in com- 
bat. Briickner's first pediment is therefore impossible. The person of 
Cecrops in Bruckner's second group has no place in a pediment with the 
contest of Heracles and Triton, and the form given to Cecrops is unwar- 
ranted. Lechat suggests that the Typhon and the group of Heracles and 
Triton are from the same pediment, the other pediment of the temple 
having been without sculpture. There are traces of a figure in front of 
Typhon. This may have been a seated deity, Poseidon or Nereus, in the 
middle of the pediment. 

Animals as Pedestals. — In B.C.H. 1898, pp. 201-232, A. de Ridder 
discusses bases of statuettes supported by animals. Two examples in the 
British Museum, representing female figures supported in the one case by 
two seated lions, and in the other by galloping Pegasi, are described and 
the style analyzed with great detail, and as a result assigned to the middle 
of the fifth century. With these are joined two bases from the Acropolis 
supported similarly by horses, one of which is assigned to the beginning 
of the sixth century, and the other to 500 B.C. This support is not derived 
from the chariot drawn by beasts, but is a combination of the divinity 
borne by an animal and the fondness for heraldic grouping in pairs. The 
animals chosen are connected with the deity and the figure on the lions is 
Cybele. The other is marked as Aphrodite by the dove and Erotes, and 
the presence of Pegasus as a supporter shows that the work comes from the 
Corinthian factories. The two bases from the Acropolis must have borne 
figures of Poseidon. The demonstration of this last point and a discussion 
of the worship of Poseidon at Athens occupy the last third of the article. 
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Sketches of Torsos at Chios. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 155, 156, 
A. Conze publishes from sketches made in 1858, two marble torsos seen by 
him at Chios. One has the left arm held against the breast as in the 
statue from Samos, in the other both arms are sharply bent and the hands 
held against the shoulders. The place of discovery and the present where- 
abouts of these figures are unknown. 

Early Ionic Terra-cotta Frieze. — In Sitzb. Miln. Akad. 1887, ii, 1,. 
pp. 136-138, A. Furtwangler publishes (pi. ix) a piece of an archaic terra- 
cotta frieze belonging to Mr. E. P. Warren. Two griffins are represented 
with a palm-like ornament between them. This piece is from a roof gutter 
(sima). It was bought in Smyrna and is of a kind of terra-cotta common 
along the coast of Asia Minor. This supports Furtwangler's statement 
(Meis:enoerke, pp. 252 if.) that a whole class of archaic arcliitectonic terra- 
cottas in southern Italy is originally early louic. 

Bronze Head from Sparta. — In Sitzb. Miln. Akad. 1897, ii, 1, pp. 
112-118 (1 pi.; 1 cut), A. Furtwangler publishes a bronze head from 
Sparta, now in the Museum of Fiue Arts in Boston, which evidently once 
belonged to a statue some 0.55 m. high. It is a work not later than 550 B.C. 
The hair is short, and the greater part of the head is smooth, which is ex- 
plained by the assumption that it was covered with a helmet or other cov- 
ering. Tlie most important thing about the head is the fact that it is cast 
hollow. Hollow bronze casting was then practised at Sparta as early as 
550 B.C. The art was probably introduced directly from Samos. This- 
head may give an idea of the art of Gitiadas. 

An Archaic Statuette of Apollo. — Adrien Blanchet has recently 
acquired an archaic bronze statuette, said to have been found at Thebes, 
in Boeotia. The work is primitive. The figure is nude, with legs side by 
side and not separated, and with arms hanging straight down and not 
separated from the trunk. The statuette has some points of especial simi- 
larity to the Apollo of Orchomenus, but appears to antedate that figure. 
The writer thinks that at the early date to which the statuette belongs, 
there could have been no statues save those of divinities, hence this figure 
probably represents Apollo. (Adrien Blanchet, R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, 
pp. 267-269; 2 figs.) 

Tour Archaic Bronze Statuettes. — In Sitzh. Miln. Akad. 1897, ii, 1, 
pp. 118-132 (pis. iii-vi) A. Furtwangler publishes four bronze statuettes 
of nude youths. The first, in the possession of Mr. E. P. Warren at Lewes, 
is said to be from Olynipia. In it Furtwangler sees a Peloponnesian work 
continuing in the form of the body the traditions recognized in the Apollo 
of Tenea, but showing in the head the influence of the Attic school of the 
middle of the sixth century. The second statuette, found on the eastern 
coast of Calabria, is in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (Annual Re- 
port for 1896, p. 28, No. 6). It is a work of Ionic or Ionic-Attic art of the 
period 480-470 B.C., and may have been made under the influence of Pythag- 
oras. The third figure, from the Payne Knight collection, is in the Brit- 
ish Museum. It also belongs to the time 480-470 B.C. and to the Ionic or 
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Ionic-Attic style, reminding us especially of Kritios and Nesiotes. To the 
same artistic circle belongs also the bronze charioteer found at Delphi. The 
fourth bronze, from Lower Italy, is also in the British Museum. It served 
originally as the support for a mirror. It reminds us of the so-called Apollo 
on the Omphalos and kindred works, and is to be ascribed to the circle of Cala- 
mis. In connection with these bronzes other related works are discussed. 

Stone Head from Cyprus. — In Sitzh. Miln. Akad. 1897, ii, 1, pp. 
1.S8-140 (pi. x), A. Furtwaiigler publishes a head from Cyprus now owned 
by Count Zichy, Austrian minister at Munich. The head is a Cyprian re- 
production of an Ionic model of about 500 B.C. The female figures found 
in the pre-Persian debris on the Acropolis at Athens offer interesting points 
of comparison. The ears are adorned in their upper parts with the cover- 
ings usual in Cyprus, and the lower parts have the circular earrings of the 
Ionic type. But the adornment usual in Cyprus is found also in Ionian 
art (see appendix ibid. 1897, ii, 3, p. 533). 

Two Terra-cotta Heads from Tarentum. — In Sitzb. Mm. Akad. 1897, 
ii, 1, pp. 132-135 (pis. vii, viii), A. Furtwangler publishes two terra-cotta 
heads found between 1880 and 1890 at Tarentum, and now in private pos- 
session. The first is the head of a maiden with smooth, parted hair, 
serious and gloomy expression. It is closely related to the head of the 
bronze from Ligourio (50 Berl. Winckelmannsprogramm, 1890, pi. i, p. 125) 
and other works of Hagelaidas and his school. The second head is very 
different, belonging to the end of the fifth century B.C. The forms are 
those of the school of Phidias, though traces of the influence of Polyclitus 
are still visible. The head shows traces of color. A diadem and two gar- 
lands of flowers crown the head, which is probably that of Cora, associated 
at Tarentum with Dionysus. 

Three Bronze Statuettes. — In the Annual of the British School at 
Alliens, No. Ill, pp. 149-155; pi. x, C. A. Hutton publishes three bronze 
statuettes in Athens. The first is a bearded Zeus, standing with out- 
stretched left arm, while the right arm, now gone, hung down. On the 
left hand is an eagle. Three similar figures were found at Olympia (Olym- 
pia, Vol. IV, pp. 18, 19 ; Nos. 43, 43 A, 45, and pi.). Where this figure was 
found is not known. The type is discussed and the conclusion reached 
that it is a development of an Argive type and probably belongs to a time 
not far from 180 B.C. The Zeus Ithomatas of Hagelaidas was probably 
beardless. The second figure, a Hermes of fourth century work, is an 
Attic development of the Argive type, as amended by Polyclitus. In the 
left hand are the remains of the caduceus. Hermes is further characterized 
by the petasus and wings on the feet. The right arm is missing, but is 
to be restored after the analogy of the Radowitz bronze in Constantinople, 
holding the horn and ear of a ram, thus characterizing the god as Hermes 
Nomios. The third figure, from Thrace, is of Roman date. It is a Hermes, 
with winged caduceus, winged petasus, chlamys, the plume of the Muses, 
and the full purse of the Roman Mercury, an excellent example of the bad 
taste which separates Roman from Greek work. 
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The Bronze Charioteer from Delphi. — At the meetings of the French 
School in Athens, January 27 and February 10, 1897, Director Homolle dis- 
cussed the bronze charioteer from Delphi. He described the circumstances 
of its discovery with the other fragments of the group, and the fragmentary 
inscription which probably formed part of the base. The remains show 
that the monument was a quadriga with its driver, and one or two chil- 
dren, who led the horses. It was dedicated by Polyzelus, brother of Gelo 
and Hiero, between 478 and 472 B.C., in consequence of a victory in the 
Pythian games. At the second session the reason for the erasure and 
reengraving of the first line of the inscription was considered, and 
the suggestion made that the death of Gelo before the completion of the 
monument may have led to the substitution of his brother's name. The 
statue probably represents the actual driver at the games. His master 
may have been present in the chariot, or represented in the act of mount- 
ing. The name and even the school of the artist are uncertain, but some 
points in the style recall Attic taste. The theory of Svoronos that this is 
the offering of the Cyrenaeans described by Pausanias, representing Cyrene 
escorting Battus, was examined, and eight reasons given for regarding it 
as ingenious rather than sound. (B.C.H. 1897, pp. 579, 581-583; Institut 
de Correspondance hellenique.) 

Sculptures and Pedestals at Delphi. — At the sessions of the French 
School in Athens, held February 27, March 10, 24, and April 7, 1897, 
Director Homolle discussed ex-votos found at Delphi. Very full abstracts 
of these papers are given in B.C.H. 1897, pp. 585-590; 592-600; 603-614; 
616^623 (Institut de Correspondance hellenique). 

(1) The column of the Naxians, discovered by Wescher and Foucart. 
The recent excavations have determined the exact site and made possible 
the complete restoration of this monument. The pedestal, with the inscrip- 
tion, was 0.49 m. high, and 1.02 ra. in diameter. It supported an Ionic 
column, without the usual base, of 44 flutings and between 7 and 10 m. 
high. The capital is of the insular type, already found at Delos. The 
inscription, giving the promantia to the Naxians, must be a renewal of the 
privilege, as it evidently belongs to the end of the fourth century, while 
the style of the column points to a date about 550 B.C. To the same period 
belongs the colossal sphinx, of which fragments were found by Wescher 
and Foucart, and which has been completed by the recent excavations. 
Its dimensions agree exactly with those of the top of the capital, and it 
seems certain that it crowned the colunm. It is very probable that this 
monument is reproduced on some of the vases showing Oedipus and the 
sphinx. Its omission by Pausanias is hard to explain, for from the cir- 
cumstances of its discovery, its fall must have been later than the second 
century after Christ. 

(2) The tripods of Gelo. See Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 132. 

(3) The statues of the Thessalian Daochos and his family. Behind the 
tripods of Gelo the ground rises rapidly, and the foundations show that 
here many monuments were set up. At the western end is a long base 
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(12 m.) with the ends turned at right angles. The marks show that on 
this stood nine statues, and tiie plinths of two were still in place. Frag- 
ments of seven statues were found in the debris below this pedestal, and 
on the front are eight inscriptions, each below a place for a figure. The 
inscriptions, which with two exceptions are in verse, are given in full, and 
show that the statues were those of Daochos, his son, and his ancestors for 
four generations, in one of which three brothers are honored. Daochos II, 
who set up this monument, was ambassador of Philip and hieromnemon of 
Thessaly in 339-338 B.C., so that the chronology rests on a sure basis. The 
rule of his grandfather, Daochos I, in Thessaly, seems to have been between 
431 and 404 B.C. The father and two uncles of this Daochos are celebrated 
only for athletic victories. Acnonios, the grandfather of Daochos I, must 
have been in power as TcVpapxos shortly after 460 b.c. Originally the 
group contained seven figures, evidently from the same studio, but later 
the figure of Sisyphus II, son of Daochos II, was added on the left, and 
for the sake of symmetry an anonymous figure on the right. The frag- 
ments of the statues and their original positions are described in detail. 
The greater part of the group is preserved, and the style seems to point 
to the school of Scopas at a period when the influence of Lysippus had 
already begun to make itself felt. Why Pausanias omits the group, it is 
hard to understand. 

(4) The rescue of Alexander. See Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 68. 

(5) The Acanthus column, surmounted by the dancing Caryatids. — The 
discovery of this column and of the dancers was announced in B.C.H. 1894, 
p. 190. Further discoveries have shown that the column represents an 
acanthus plant, ending in a cluster of leaves forming a triangular capital 
about a circular core, which supported the three dancing girls grouped about 
a column, which is itself in the form of the stem of a plant. The dancers 
wear a short tunic and have on their heads the calathiscus, from which their 
dance is named. It seems as if this group might have supported a tripod, 
but there is no trace of the attachment of any such object, nor is there any 
trace of a base on which the acanthus column stood. An examination of 
the character of the monument and the style of the figures points to a date 
in the last quarter of the fifth century, and an artist among the immediate 
successors of Phidias. It seems to have stood northeast of the temple, near 
the gifts of Gelo and Hiero. The two characteristic features of this monu- 
ment are the acanthus and the dancers. The former is said to have been 
adapted to the column by the Athenian Callimachus, at about this time, 
but it may also lead to an association of the monument with the city of 
Acanthus. As to the dancers, their number seems due to the requirements 
of the space, but their costume is that of the Laconian girls in the Caryatis. 
Lacaenae sallantes, the name of the famous work of Callimachus, could 
describe this group. It seems likely, therefore, that this work is in some 
way connected with the Spartans. After the victory at Sphacteria, the 
Messenians set up in Delphi a replica of the Nike of Paeonius, and it is pos- 
sible to see in this work an Athenian pendant, naturally showing the influ- 
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ence of Alcamenes and Calliinachus. On the other hand, it might equally 
be due to the successes of Brasidas in the Xorth, among the first of which 
was the alliance with Acanthus. The importance of this event is shown by 
a change in the monetary standard, and the existence of a treasury of 
Brasidas and the Acanthians at Delphi. It may be added that before 400 B.C. 
a calathiscus dancer appears on a coin of Abdera, probably in recognition of 
the Spartan alliance. The style of the group does not agree very well with 
the accounts of Callimachus, and at this time Athens was the school of 
Greece, and there is no need to see in the column the work of an Athenian . 
So far as we can judge the artist was not a Peloponnesian. There is, how- 
ever, a sculptor who appears to meet all the conditions of the problem, who 
is proved by the Messenian offering to have been in Delphi about 424 B.C., 
who was from Thrace and, therefore, naturally chosen by Brasidas and the 
Acanthians, — Paeonius of Mende, to whom, with much reserve, this work 
may be attributed. The connection of this type with later works, and with 
the Lacaenae of Callimachus, is discussed briefly, and also the probable 
character of the missing base and top. Its originality, date, and probable 
maker give this work an importance in the history of ancient art next to the 
Nike of Olympia. 

[No. 6 among the ex-votos does not appear in the B.C.H.'] 

(7) The Trophy of the Mensenians at Naupactus. — This monument has 
been already discussed at length by Pomtow, who has collected all the ma- 
terial hitherto known, and who has concluded that it was erected by the 
Messenians at the same time as the Nike at Olympia, and that it was the 
work of the same artist. The excavations have brought to light several 
additional fragments, including the block in which the plinth of the statue 
was set. Two of the new blocks contain inscriptions. One of 79 a.d. has 
already been published {B.C.H. 1894, pp. 96-97), the other two now appear. 
They complete the series relating to the expedition of the Messenians to 
rescue the Delphian sanctuary. The monument is now complete, with the 
possible exception of a single block. It was about 8 m. high, and its close 
resemblance in detail to the monument at Olympia confirms the belief that 
it was a replica. It seems to have stood below the polygonal wall, near the 
southeast angle of the temple, and probably fell in the destructive earth- 
quake early in the reign of Domitian, as Pausanias does not mention it. 

(8) Trophy of Aemilius Paulus, the Conqueror of Perseus. — A fragment of 
relief found by Ulrichs, published by Curtius, and then lost, has been re- 
discovered, and many other fragments added. It had been thought to repre- 
sent a battle between Greek cavalry and Gauls, but later discoveries showed 
that the group of battle scenes formed the decoration of a monument in honor 
of some victory, that the Macedonians represented were invariably the con- 
quered, that the costume was not Gallic, and that the style indicated a date 
not earlier than the second century b.c. This makes it seem clear that we 
have to do with a defeat of the Macedonians, and most probably with the 
battle of Pydna, where auxiliaries fought on both sides. Livy (4.5, 27) 
mentions a trophy of Aemilius Paulus at Delphi, and an inscription has 
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been found which must be the dedication. A careful search has made possi- 
ble the almost complete reconstruction of this monument, whose importance 
is shown by the many inscriptions with which it is covered. A complete 
publication is promised in the near future. 

Torso of a Bull from the Acropolis at Athens. — Otto Benndorf, in 
Jh. Oeslerr. Arch. 1898, pp. 191-196 (4 figs.), publishes and discusses a torso 
of a bull found in the recent excavations of the northern slope of the Acropo- 
lis. When complete the bull was represented sinking on his fore knees, or 
with his forelegs stretched out. The scene was doubtless Theseus overcom- 
ing the Marathonian bull. Perhaps this is a fragment of the votive offering 
of the Marathonians mentioned by Pausanias I, 27, 9. In that case, the 
«oin connected with this offering by Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, J.H.S. 
1887, p. 146 D D Athens VII, VIII, must be explained in some other way. 
The torso seems to be a work of ripe archaic art. 

A Ne-w Copy of the Athena Farthenos. — In the Annual of the British 
School at A thens, No. Ill, pp. 121-148, pi. ix, 1 cut, Cecil Smith discusses a 
marble statuette found at Patras in the summer of 1896, in the square called 
Psilalonia. The statuette is evidently a copy of the Parthenos. The head, 
right shoulder, right arm, left arm from the middle of the biceps, about two 
thirds of the snake and shield, and some minor parts, are wanting. The 
drapery is better arranged than in any other copy or adaptation of the 
Athena Parthenos, and the statuette, in spite of its somewhat fragmentary 
condition, gives a better idea of the style of the original than any other 
extant copy. It is sugge.sted that the inside of the shield of the Parthenos 
was painted, not carved in relief, and also that the anthemon upon which the 
shield rested was a plain block with a curved upper surface, and that upon 
this block the reliefs were carved which Pliny says were on the soleae. 
Arguments in favor of these suggestions are adduced. The statuette 
appears to be Greek work of a time before the Roman occupation. Patras 
can have had very little prosperity after 279 B.C. (Pans. VII, 18, 5 ; Polyb. 
XL, 3), so the statuette probably belongs to a time before that date. It 
may well be of the fourth century. 

The Zeus of Phidias. — Two types of the head of Zeus appear on Elean 
coins : One which is distinctly archaic, with thick beard, slightly projecting 
profile, and hair falling in simple locks behind and in front of the shoulder, 
occurs on coins of Hadrian and Septimius Severus ; the later type with short 
irregular hair and beard, and a decided Attic character, on the coins of 
autonomous Elis, 420-400 B.C. It is a question whether the Zeus of Phidias 
is represented by the former, in which case it antidates the Parthenos, or by 
the latter, the archaic head belonging to an older work or to a revival of 
Hadrian's own time. Literary tradition is on the side of the latter view, but 
the former is favored by the facts that the older head alone has conspicuously 
the qualities of dignity and majesty for which Phidias's statue was praised, 
and that this head is like that of the seated figure which also occurs on Elean 
coins and has been understood to represent the Zeus of Phidias. If this be 
the correct view, the Eleans must have employed Phidias soon after the com- 
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pletion of the temple in 456, on the strength of his work at Delphi, rather 
than after 438, as Furtwangler concludes on somewhat unsatisfactory 
grounds. At the later date, he would perhaps have adapted his figure to 
the temple as it stood rather than require the alterations which are known 
to have been made. The appearance of the later type of head in Elis may 
be connected with that of a head of Hera, at about the same time, which 
has been identified with the Argive work of Polyclitus, but wrongly, as 
Argive coins show. (C. Wernicke, June meeting Berl. Arch. GeselL, Arch. 
Anz. 1898, pp. 177-180; 4 cuts.) 

The Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon. — In the Sitz. Miln. Akad. 
1898, 3, pp. 367-380, A. Furtwangler returns to his theory (^Intermezzi, pp. 
17 if.) that the Medici torso in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris is the 
central figure of the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. He tries to show 
that the torso is an Attic work of the time of Phidias, that it must origi- 
nally have stood in a pediment, that it must have occupied a prominent 
place in Athens, and that it fits the pediment of the Parthenon as regards 
its size, while the marks of fastenings certainly do not show that it could 
not have stood there, and the composition of the pediment group with this 
figure in the centre is excellent. A cut, repeated with some changes from 
Intermezzi, shows the composition. 

Aphrodite and Peitho Types. — The origin of the seated goddess in 
the Parthenon frieze (Michaelis, No. 40), commonly called Peitho, though 
also identified with Artemis, Cora, Demeter, and others, is discussed by E. 
Pettier in B.C.H. 1897, pp. 495-509. PI. xii reproduces Michaelis's draw- 
ing and also a fragmentary terra-cotta plaque found on the Acropolis in 
1886. This is a work of the early fifth century, and shows a seated female 
in profile to the right. She is clothed in an Ionic chiton of thin stuff, and 
on her head is the cecryphalus. The figure in position and costume is so 
strikingly like the Peitho, that it is clear the sculptor of the frieze was 
familiar with this type. Pausanias's statement (I, 22, 8), compared with 
an inscription found just outside the Propylaea {B.C.H. 1889, p. 168), shows 
an ancient cult of Peitho and Aphrodite Pandemus near the Acropolis, 
while other testimony proves the importance of Peitho in the fifth century 
and justifies her presence among the gods of the frieze. The figure of the 
terra-cotta might be either Peitho or Aphrodite, but the question of identity 
seems solved by another relief recently discovered among the fragments on 
the Acropolis, which shows a very similar seated figure, wearing a low ^o/?««, 
and a long mantle over the shoulders. This is somewhat like the Aphro- 
dite of the Parthenon, and is to be regarded as the representation of Aph- 
rodite Pandemus. Among the statuettes of the Acropolis are several of a 
standing female in very similar costume, holding a dove. A note at the end 
of the article cites a number of analogies to the Parthenon frieze from older 
works, especially vases. The art of Phidias often consisted in transferring 
to sculpture what had already been realized by the painters. 

A Relief Representing Nymphs. — In the Annual of the British School 
at Athens, No. Ill, pp. 170-174, pi. xiv, John L. Myres publishes and dis- 
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cusses a marble relief representing three draped female figures, who advance 
to the left with dancing step. The relief belongs to Mr. H. Swainson 
Cowper, who acquired it in Tripolis. It was found near Tarhuna. Mr. 
Cowper published it in his book, The Hill of the Graces, London, 1897. It 
reproduces a well-known Attic motive (see Hauser, Die Neu-attischen Re- 
liefs, pi. iii. No. 46), the earliest known example of which is the relief from 
Eleusis, B.C.H. 1881, pi. vii, pp. 349-357; Hauser, p. 140. The persons 
represented are nymphs, not the Charites ; at least, there is no clear instance 
of the use of this motive to represent the Charites. 

Archaistic Reliefs. — In the Annual of the British School at Athens, No. 
Ill, pp. 156-168 ; pis. xi-xiii, Paul F. Perdrizet publishes and discusses four 
reliefs, important because they are of Anatolian origin, whereas the greater 
number of archaistic works was made in Italy. The first, at A'idin 
(Tralles), is in very low relief. The fragment preserved shows the upper 
part of a seated, bearded Dionysus, opposite whom stood a figure holding a 
thyrsus. Of this only the thyrsus and the hand holding it are preserved. 
The second fragment, now in Constantinople, also came from Tralles. It 
represents the lower part of a draped standing, or rather walking, figure. 
The drapery and all details are clearly archaistic. On the same plate is 
published the upper part of a similar figure, now at Geneva. Cecil Smith 
believed that the two fragments belonged together, but in a note, pp. 168, 
169, prints a letter from the owner, M. E. Duval, showing that they do not. 
The two remaining reliefs, of unknown provenance, are in Constantinople. 
They belong together, and are probably the short sides of a sarcophagus. 
On one slab Artemis is represented in the middle. To her right stands a 
god holding a horse, perhaps Ares. From the other side comes a winged 
Nike, who holds a wreath over the head of Artemis. The figure of Nike is 
archaistic, but the other figures are not. On the other slab Helen, in long 
drapery, stands between the Dioscuri, each of whom holds a horse. Tiiere 
is no trace of archaism. Similar types are discussed at some length. The 
Tyndaridae were funereal divinities, and the scheme of the three Tyndaridae 
is purely heroic and funereal in meaning. 

Two "Works of the School of Praxiteles. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 
1898, pi. V, pp. 189-191, Peter von Bienkowski publishes a torso in Cherchel 
and the work in the Uffizi (No. 208) in Florence, restoi'ed as a group. Both 
are marble replicas of the so-called Narcissus of bronze in Naples. The 
Cherchel copy differs slightly from the others in the treatment of the nehris. 
In execution it is finer than the replica in Florence. Bienkowski suggests 
that in the satyr statue in Dresden {R. Arch. 189.5, pi. v; Reinach, Re- 
pertoire de la Slaluaire, II, 1, p. 134), preserved only in a cast, the head 
really belongs to the statue, but has preserved the original Praxitelean style 
more nearly than the other parts. P. Herrmann and O. Benndorf believe 
that the head and torso do not belong together. 

A Ne-w Bust of Homer. — In Melanges Henri Weil, pp. 407-412, Salomon 
Reinach publishes (cut) and discusses a terra-cotta bust from Smyrna. It 
represents an old, bearded man, with half-closed eyes, his head covered with 
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a sort of kerchief which falls down each side of the face and is fastened with 
a band above the forehead. On the kerchief are traces of blue and pink. 
(PoTTiER and Rbinach, Terre cuites . . . de Mi/rina, Paris, 1886, No. 759.) 
After referring to various works on the portraits of Homer, and concluding 
that only one type hitherto known in sculpture is really intended to repre- 
sent Horner, Reinach claims the name of Homer for this new type, which 
originated, perhaps, at Alexandria, not far from 300 B.C. 

The Aphrodite of Melos. — In Time and the Hour (Boston), Decem- 
ber 3 and 31, 1898, F. P. Stearns discusses some recent theories concerning 
this statue, though he does not mention Reinach's interpretation of it as 
Amphitrite. He believes that Aphrodite is represented, and that the work 
belongs to the fourth century B.C., possibly to Thrasymedes of Faros. 

Statue of Demosthenes. — In Melanges Henri Weil, pp. 423-428, pi., 
J. E. Sandys publishes from a photograph the well-preserved marble statue 
of Demosthenes at Knole Park, Sevenoaks, Kent. The statue was found in 
Campania in the second half of the eighteenth century. The arms and the 
hands holding the roll of manuscript are not restored. In this respect, the 
Sevenoaks statue is superior to that in the Vatican. Neither can be an exact 
replica of the statue by Polyeuctus, which had folded hands. Some slight 
differences between the Sevenoaks and the Vatican statues are pointed out, 
but the two are replicas of one original. 

Hermes Discobolus ( ?). — The arguments by which G. Habich has 
attempted to prove {Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 57 ft'.) that the Discobolus of 
the Sala della Biga is a Hermes and the discus only symbolic of his pat- 
ronage of athletics, are entirely beside the point. Both the Discobolus of 
Myron and Philostratus's description prove that the position with right 
foot advanced is a possible and natural one for the action of disk-throwing. 
F'urthermore, the statue itself, when viewed from the front, is not expres- 
sive of rest, but of concentrated energy about to be turned into action. 
We owe to Habich's studies the observation that the fingers of the right 
hand are modern in all replicas ; but the tracing of a Polyclitan character 
in the proportions is quite unfounded. (A. Michaelis, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, 
pp. 175 f.) 

Terra-cotta Groups. — B.G.H. 1897, pp. 580-581, contains a summary 
of a paper presented at the meeting of the French School in Athens, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1897, by Mr. Cohen, in which he discussed terra-cotta groups, 
showing a mother nursing an infant. Two of the four examples of this 
type were found in Athens in 1864, south of the Propylaea, and are proba- 
bly dedications to Ge Curotrophus and Demeter Chloe. The other two 
figures are from Myrina and Tanagra, and are probably genre scenes. 

Heliefs from the Theatre at Delphi. — At the session of the French 
School in Athens, March 24, 1897, Paul Perdrizet gave an account of the 
bas-reliefs from the theatre at Delphi, which is summarized in B.C.H. 1897, 
pp. 600-603 (Tnstitut de Correspondance hellenique). The series contained 
at least five slabs, and the fragments show the second and fourth complete, 
and parts of the third, the fifth, and possibly the first. The whole series 
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must have had a length of about 8.25 m., which agrees very well with the 
length of the stage. The deeds of Heracles furnish the subjects of the 
reliefs. Clearly recognizable are the struggle with a Centaur, Antaeus, 
Geryon, and the horses of Diomed ; less certain, but probable, are a combat 
with Diomed himself, and with a sea-monster (i.e. the rescue of Hesione), 
and the killing of the Stymphalian birds. The size of the frieze makes 
it probable that there were twelve deeds represented, but the choice of 
scenes is unusual. The style warrants the belief that this is a provincial 
work of the second or first century B.C. The work is better than the con- 
fused scenes of the Roman sarcophagi, and seems made before the cycle 
of the twelve labors had become fixed. It is possible that this decoration 
is due to the gift of Eumenes of Pergamum, who in 159 B.C. sent a large 
sum of money to Delphi, of which a part was employed in repairing the 
theatre. 

The so-called Bust of Seneca. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, Bei- 
blatt, pp. 140-144, H. Vysoky calls attention to Rubens's interest in the 
bust as exhibited, e.g., in his painting of Justus Lipsius in the Pitti Palace. 
He then briefly discusses the interpretations of the head, only to find that 
it is impossible to tell who is represented, Furtw'angler's idea that it is 
Hipponax {Sammlung Sommze'e, p. 37) having little probability. 

Sculpture of Hellenistic Types in Regensburg and Trier. — In Jb. 
V. Alt. Rhein. Vol. 103, pp. 1-11 (1 pi., 5 figs.), A. Furtwangler discusses two 
bronze statuettes of Hermes in the Regensburg museum. The first shows 
the identification of Hermes with Apollo, and with Thoth, the Egyptian 
god of literature, music, etc. Besides the usual attributes of Hermes, it 
bears a quivei-, — really an attribute of Apollo, — and in the right hand a 
roll of manuscript; this appears also on coins of Tyre and Alexandria, 
whei-e Hermes is identified with Thoth. The figure has artistically the 
Attic forms of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. Also in the second stat- 
uette, which is based upon a Hellenistic model, the connection with Thoth 
is shown by the feather in the hair, an attribute originally of Ma, the wife 
or sister of Thoth. Not only Hermes, but also Asclepius, as inventor of the 
art of healing, was identified with Thoth, and carried the roll of manuscript. 

In the same article, furtwangler describes a bronze statuette in the Pro- 
vincial Museum at Trier, — evidently derived from a famous statue repre- 
senting an athlete using the strigil. The Florentine athlete statue (Amelung, 
Fuhrerdurch die Antiken in Florenz, No. 25) is a copy of the same original. 

Neo-Attio and Pergamene Art. — A replica of the dancing girl of 
the Pergamene relief at Constantinople, including the portion of the 
figure there missing, is found in a Maenad on a puteal in the Louvre 
(cf. Ant. Denk. II, pi. 35; Hauser, Neu-Attische Reliefs, p. 50, No. 69). 
This strengthens the conjecture that the " New Attic " art was an offshoot 
from Pergamene art. (F. Hauser, Arch. Anz. p. 199.) 

Athena and Poseidon on Roman Medallions. — In Athen. Mitth. 
1898, pp. 235-241, W. Amelung discusses some represevitations of the strife 
between Athena and Poseidon for Attica, on Roman bronze medallions. One 
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type shows the divinities on either side of a table with an amphora, in which 
a female figure is depositing a vote. This is the version preserved by Varro, 
that the inhabitants of Attica voted in the case, the men for Poseidon, the 
women for Athena, and the women had a majority of one. The other type 
shows Nike emptying the urn to count the votes. The scene evidently 
owes its origin to some famous group or relief, but it is not to be iden- 
tified with the group mentioned by Pausanias (I. 24, 3), which is rather 
to be found on a series of Athenian coins. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

Early Corinthian and Boeotian Vases. — L. Couve, the editor of the 
forthcoming catalogue of vases in the National Museum at Athens, pub- 
lishes in B.C.H. 1897, pp. 444-474, notes on early Boeotian and Corinthian 
types, with illustrations not only from Athens, but also from unpublished 
specimens in Berlin and the Louvre. (1) A peculiar form of nenochoe, 
characterized by a low foot, long neck, trefoil lip, and flat handle, rising 
somewhat above the lip. The decoration shows forms familiar to proto- 
Attic and proto-Boeotian pottery. The original form is probably shown 
Jb. Arch. I. Ill, p. 353, and the perfection of the type in the vase of Game- 
des and a Berlin example which shows Corinthian influence in its decora- 
tion. The type shows strong metal influence. A similar type appears later 
in Corinth. (2) A type of cantharus, marked by high and flat handles and 
a sharp angle between the sides and base, which point to a metal original. 
In Greece this form is peculiar to Boeotia, but it is common in the Italian 
bucchero nero. A related form is shown by a cyathus of the Louvre (fig. 7), 
which has opposite the handle a sort of beak in the form of a wild boar's 
head. (3) Though the forms already mentioned originate in Boeotia, the 
decoration is not local. The earlier vases show the common geometric 
motifs, while the later examples show Corinthian style. (4) A cantharus 
at Athens, evidently from the workshop of Gamedes, shows the influence 
of Corinthian decoration, but in many points suggests Ionian technique. 
These details are discussed at length. (5) An amphora from the Ceramicus, 
with paintings of the purest Corinthian style. (6) An amphora from 
Corinth, which is in general of the usual Corhithian decoration, but in the 
upper zone shows a boar attacked by a lion and defended by a man. In this 
form the subject is rare, and it is probable that this is an instance of direct 
Ionic influence at Corinth. Other details of the decoration point toward 
Asia Minor, and even the shape of the vase is rare in Corinthian ware, 
though later common at Athens, perhaps from Chalcidian influence. This 
is a new example of the mutual influence of the Greek ceramic schools, 
which is characteristic for the work of the seventh and sixth centuries. 
(7) Pyxis showing in its decoration Corinthian styles combined with a 
shoulder ornament of Mycenaean origin and found on the geometric vases, 
and later in Ionia and Attica, but very rai'e in Corinth, whose potters dis- 
regard the Mycenaean and geometric patterns in favor of Oriental designs. 
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Signed Greek Vases. — In the Dorchester Museum is a part of a late 
black-figured cylix brought from Italy many years ago. It has the signa- 
ture • • • ^ EPO I • • • The design represents two large eyes, and between 
them a bearded man walking to r. ; he is clad in a richly decorated fringed 
himation, wears an ivy wreath, and carries in one hand an oenochoe, in the 
other a scyphus. The vase may be dated about 500 B.C. 

The British Museum has lately acquii'ed two important red-flgured vases 
from the Tyszkiewicz collection (Frohner's Catalogue, nos. 14. 19, pis. i, ii). 
One is a stamnus found at Sorrento in 1891. It is signed POVVANOTO^ 
EAR A EN. The main scene represented is interpreted as the youthful 
Heracles grappling with the centaur Euiytion in the presence of Dexamenus 
(Oeueus) and his daughter Deianeira (Mnesimache). On the reverse are 
three draped ephebi. 

The other vase is a crater sent from Athens in 1895. A priest stands at 
a lighted altar. In front of this is a nude bearded man, holding a torch 
and wearing a diadem inscribed ANTIOX. Behind him is Nike with a 
fillet. Two ephebi have diadems inscribed AIN^ (for AIA^'O and AC^ 
(for AK^?)- The scene is explained as the end of a torch race. The 
victor, of the tribe Alyrjk, has just lighted the altar with his torch. The 
vase is signed round the base NiKias 'E[p]jaoic\£ous 'Ava<j>Xva-ri.os iwoUa-ev 
in Ionic letters. This is a new artist. (Arthur Bernard Cook, CI. R. 
1898, pp. 423-424.) 

Fisistratus or Hippias on a Vase. — In Sitzb. Miln. A lead. 1897, ii, 2, 
pp. 259-320, W. Helbig discusses the representation on a black-figured dish 
from Nola, now in the British Museum {Catal. Gr. and Etrusc. Vases, II, p. 
224 B, 426), published Ann. d. 1st. 1869, pp. 245-253, Monumenti, IX, 9-10. 
The vase belongs, according to the opinion of P. Hartwig, to the period 
530-520 B.C. In the part of the painting discussed a chariot is represented 
in which stand two men, the younger of whom holds the reins. The elder 
is entirely unarmed, and the younger has no shield. About the chariot 
stand hoplites and Scythian bowmen. The scene is explained as Ksistratns, 
or more probably Hippias, passing his troops in review. Not all bowmen in 
so-called Scythian costume are really Scythians, but these are shown to be 
barbarians by their features. The Pisistratidae employed Scythians in their 
army after they seized Sigeum, but after the expulsion of the Pisistratidae, 
those who accompanied the Athenian hoplites to battle were no longer Scy- 
thians, but Athenians. Not until after the formation of the Confederacy 
of Delos did the Athenians again draw soldiers from the regions of Pontus. 
The history of the Athenian power, in the regions on and near the Black 
Sea in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. is discussed, as are also some points 
in Athenian military practice. 

Ionic Vases. — In Atth. Mitth. 1898, pp. 38-79, pi. vi, R. Zahn publishes 
two fragments of vases, or perhaps of a single vase, from Clazomenae, and 
adds to this a very full discussion of a whole class of Greek pottery. The 
two fragments show Achilles dragging Hector at his chariot wheels, the 
earliest and the only Ionian example, and probably Priam and Hecuba 
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watching the death of Troilus. A close analysis of style and technique 
leads Zahn to bring into this class the fragments of Tell Defeiineh in Egypt. 
The sai'cophagi of Clazomenae, though somewhat later, belong in the same 
school. A further search connects other isolated vases, and even the bronze 
reliefs of Perugia show the same tendencies. Another fragment from Clazo- 
menae (fig. 1), and one from Syria (fig. 2), are brought into the discussion. 
A comparison with the coins of Clazomenae and the neighboring cities con- 
firms this view as to the origin of this style. In conclusion, the influence of 
this Ionic school of painting on the Athenian vases of the early jed-figured 
style, and even on the painted stelae, is discussed. 

Terra-cotta Sarcophagi from Clazomenae. — Of the two examples 
from Clazomenae in Mui-ray's Terra-cotta Sarcophagi in the British Museum, 
one is the latest known, not earlier than 450 B.C. ; and the other, remarkable 
for its rich decoration, belongs to the small group of sarcophagi with both 
ends alike, which, as the decorative motives show, were made at the 
same time with the older oriental style shaped in imitation of the human 
figure. The newer style does not use the " Fiill-ornament," and has some 
new motives along with the old ones, among them a battle between mounted 
barbarians and Greek warriors, which may be a reminiscence of the Cim- 
merian invasion mentioned by Herodotus. The stock of designs was small, 
and their arrangement, far from furnishing evidence of myths or early epics, 
was for decorative effect only, the scheme of ornamentation being made to 
proceed from or tend toward the centre. This principle of symmetry, be- 
ginning with the heraldic beasts, dominates eastern art, but is foreign to that 
of continental Greece. It does not appear in Mycenaean or Dipylon art, or 
Corinthian ware unless under oriental influence, on the chest of Cypselus, or 
even in the old poros pediments of the Acropolis, where the shape would 
naturally suggest it. The native Greek instinct, as shown in the processions 
of animals and figures, was for continuous narration. Only with the Giant 
pediments and those of Aegina does the eastern principle of balanced compo- 
sition come in. (F. Winter, June meeting Berlin Arch. GeselL, Arch. Anz. 
1898, pp. 175-177.) 

K«pvoi. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1898, pp. 21-28, K. Kuruniotes discusses the 
Eleusinian vases discussed by v. Fritze 'E<^. 'Apx- 1897, pp. 163-174 (cf. 
Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 128), and explained as i(T-xa.pihK, or censers. A list of 
representations of such vases in ancient reliefs, etc., is made, the shape 
of the -vases (which are not flat and open, but comparatively high) is con- 
sidered, and the passages of Athenaeus and Pollux bearing upon the matter 
are discussed. The conclusion is reached that these vessels were the Kipvoi 
used in the ceremonies at Eleusis. 

Kerchnos. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 271-306, pis. xiii, xiv, O. Ruben- 
sohn discusses the Kipxvoi, a form of vase mentioned in Athen. 476 e and 
478c (under the name Kcpvos), with reference to Polemon. An examination 
of other passages makes it clear that the ves,sel was used at Eleusis for 
bringing an agrarian offering. The word is also found in the Eleusinian 
treasure lists. At Eleusis, and nowhere else, except in the excavations on 
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the west slope of the Acropolis, have been found vases of great variety in 
details, yet all showing a peculiar type: — a bowl with a broad flat rim, on a 
high foot, with a highly rounded shoulder ending in a short neck, either 
fitted for a lid, or with a broad mouth, is a form unknown to other Greek 
vases. On the horizontal rira are the handles, and on the same rim and on 
the shoulder a set of a number of little cups, often merely indicated by a 
depression at the top of a roughly moulded lump of clay. Most of them are 
not intended for actual use, but are merely votive offerings, and on a frag- 
ment of a marble example is a part of a dedicatory inscription. The covers 
of these are all partly open like the covers of thymiateria. The Schol. ad 
Nicandr. Alex. 217, shows that this is because lights were carried inside. 
This may be due to placing lights on the sacred cake, which was placed in 
the K€p)(y(K, while the other offerings were in the cotylisci. The relation of 
the bringing and eating of this offering and the peculiar form of the vessel 
to the mysteries is examined. In the procession the kerchnos was fastened 
on the head, as is clear from the statement of Polemon, and also from an 
Eleusinian pinax representing the sacred procession, where the kerchnos is 
carried by three women. 

In technique the vases show traces of a red or white pipe-clay slip, which, 
however, has usually disappeared ; many also were completely gilded. In 
the decoration which remains it is plain that the Bacchus or mystic bundle 
of rods played an important part. The greater part of these vases are from 
the latter part of the fifth to the beginning of the third century B.C., but 
some remains show the use of the ceremony even in Roman times. Its 
origin is uncertain, but fragments of rings of pottery bearing little vases, 
and belonging in an early period, may show the earliest form of kerchnos, and 
ill any case it is probable that the ceremony belongs to the reforms of the time 
of Solon and Pisisti-atus, when the mysteries received the character which 
they preserved till later times. The kerchnos was used in the worship of 
Cybele, and possibly in that of Asclepius also. 

Oenochoe from Eretria. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 143-148, 
4 figs., Robert v. Schneider publishes an oenochoe from Eretria, now in the 
Kunsthistorisches Ilofmuseum in Vienna. The front of the vase is formed 
by a female face. In the heavy hair that falls down both sides of the face 
is a wreath of grape leaves and clusters. There are remains of polychromy. 
The vase was formed on the wheel, then the front was cut out, and the plastic 
work inserted. Comparison with other works, especially with Syracusan 
coins, fixes the date of the vase not far from 400 B.C. The different kinds 
of vases adorned with human heads or faces are discussed. 

Panathenaic Amphorae. — In the Annual of the British School at Athens, 
No. Ill, pp. 182-200, Cecil Smith writes of Panathenaic amphorae. In pi. 
xvia a mosaic is published which was discovered in a house in Delos by 
Louis Couve in 1894 {B.C.H. 1896, pp. 460 ff.). It belongs to the first or 
second century B.C., perhaps more exactly to some time between 186 and 
87 B.C. Within a border of "maeander" a Panathenaic amphora standing 
on a base is represented. A palm, with a ribbon attached to it, and a wreath 
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are beside the amphora. The vase is rendered in red and black, black 
figures on a red ground. The side chosen is the reverse of the vase, showing a 
charioteer driving, thus indicating that the vase was a prize in the chariot race. 
The mosaic is very simple. Probably the earliest mosaics in Greece were 
constructed in pebbles, as is, for instance, that in the prouaos of the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia. The middle of the third century marks the culmination of 
the art of cube-mosaic which was brought in from the East. The colors used 
in the principal designs of the Delos mosaics are black, red, and white, with 
white or yellow for the ground, — the same colors used by the painters of 
the later vases. The latest known series of dated Panathenaic vases belongs 
to 313 B.C., and their manufacture is supposed to have ceased soon after 
that time. The vase represented in the mosaic had probably been cherished 
as an heirloom in the family of the owner of the house. The Panathenaic 
form of vase existed, however, even so late as Imperial times, but appar- 
ently without the characteristic paintings. Some, at least, of these later 
vases seem to have been of metal. "When the victors were rewarded with a 
quantity of oil measured by amphorae, only one amphora had paintings. 
The making of the amphorae was arranged for by the athlothetae (with the 
Senate) ; the measuring of the oil belonged to the rafuai. PI. xvi c gives a 
fragment of a Panathenaic amphora with the inscription os] ciroijo-e. The 
artist is probably not Kittos. PI. xvi b gives a fragment of a Panathenaic 
vase with the inscription. . . . ^ctovto. . . . probably part of the word 
&y>ovod€Tov(v)T(ys. The agonothetes, not the archon, is the person named. 
As the fragment was found at Melos, one might think it had to do with 
Panathenaic games celebrated there, for Panathenaea were celebrated in 
other places than Athens ; but as the inscription must be put as late as the 
fourth century, and the Athenian rule in Melos came to an end in 403 B.C., 
the fragment must be referred to the Athenian Panathenaea. The custom 
of naming the agonothetes, rather than the archon eponymus on the Pana- 
thenaic amphorae may have originated with Demetrius Phalereus, 309-308 
B.C. On the amphora published by Benndorf, Oriech. und Sic. Vasenh. 
pi. X, the Kosmetes is named. Clearly more than one of the annual magis- 
trates at Athens, during the fourth century, ^vas concerned with the prize 
vases. Possibly the symbols on the columns at either side of the figure of 
Athena may be magistrates' symbols. So long as the figure of Athena was 
turned to the left (i.e. before 336 B.C.) such symbols might be on the shield, 
but after that only on the columns. 

The Golden Dog of Zeus and the Marriage of Laertes on Greek 
Vases. — In Hermea, 1898, pp. 638-643 (2 cuts), L. D. Barnett discusses two 
vase paintings. The first is a black-figured drinking bowl from Camirus 
{Vases antiques du Louvre, I, pi. xvii), the painting on which is interpreted as 
the discovery by Iris and Hermes of the golden dog in the house of Pan- 
dareus. The second is a Munich amphora. No. 805 (Dubois-Maisonneuve, 
pi. xliv, Arch. Zeitung, XVIII, 1860, pis. cxxxix, cxl, Wiener Vorlege-blatter, 
Ser. IV, 3). The scene represented is interpreted as the beginning of the 
marriage procession of Laertes and Anticleia. The wrong-doing of Anticleia 
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■with Sisyphus has been discovered, which accounts for the attitudes of 
the youths who are to take part in the procession, as well as for that of 
Autolycus. 

' Tlie Veiled Achilles in Greek Vase-paintings. — la R. Arch. XXXIII, 
1S98, pp. 153-186, Marcel Laurent discusses representations of Achilles seated 
with his cloak drawn over his head. Ten cuts illustrate the article. This 
type occurs most frequently in representations of the visit of Odysseus to 
Achilles. A list of vases of the fifth century b.c. is given in chronological 
order. The dates of the earliest of these make it impossible that the type 
is derived either from scenic representations or from the paintings of 
Polygnotus. As the originator of the type, Cimon of Cleonae is suggested, 
who probably copied it from youths whom he saw sitting closely wrapped up 
after exercise. When once associated with Achilles the type easily became 
fixed. A similar origin is assigned to the figure of the seated Odysseus in 
the same group. If Odysseus sometimes appears standing, it is because the 
vase painter has preferred another familiar type. The same type of veiled 
Achilles is employed when the hero is represented mourning for Patroclus 
and refusing the arms brought by Thetis. Vases with this representation 
are discussed. The same type was employed for other purposes at later 
times, and the introduction by Aeschylus of the seated veiled Achilles 
in his dramas may be due to the familiarity of the type in paintings. 
Attention is called to the permanence of this and several other types in 
Greek art. 

Priam before Achilles. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 169-177, and pi. iv., 
L. Pollak publishes from a black-figured lecythus in Athens a representation 
of Priam before Achilles. Achilles is at his meal, as on the cylix attributed 
to Brygos, but Priam is here accompanied by two women, while a third, 
probably Briseis, appeals to Achilles from the other side. This type of the 
scene is specifically Attic, and the presence of women with Priam must be 
attributed to lyric influence, as this feature is lacking in the epic, and can- 
not be regarded as free invention on the part of the painter. The article 
also contains a list of twenty representations of this scene, discovered since 
Benndorf's article in Ann. d. 1st. 1866, pp. 241 ff. 

Rhodian Amphora Handles. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 232-234, Hiller 
von Gaertringen publishes with comment three Amphora handles from 
Rhodes, which first appeared in the work of A. Berg, Die Insel Rhodes. 
The writer emphasizes the need of a complete collection of the inscriptions 
on these handles, as necessary to the decision of many doubtful points, 

INSCRIPTIONS 

A Decree from Amphipolis. — In Jh. Oeslerr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 180- 
184, Franz Cumont publishes an Amphipolitan decree of the first century 
B.C. It is ill preserved, only about half of each line being legible. The 
decree is in honor of a gymnasiarch, and contains nothing new except that 
in the gymnasium at Amphipolis the year was divided into quarters. 
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Payment of the Fine imposed after the Sacred 'War. — In B.C. H. 
1807, pp. 321-344, fimile Bourguet publishes an inscription from Delphi 
relating to the payment by the Phocians of the fine imposed at the end of 
the Sacred War. The document originally occupied two columns of a 
marble slab, of which only the lower part in three fragments is preserved. 

After a discussion of the text and restoration of the inscription, the 
editor considers some points of Delphian administration, particularly the 
number and functions of the Prytanes, of which eight appear with the ar- 
chon at this time, though later under Caphis there are only six. They 
held office for a year and might be reelected. Whether they formed part 
of the /SouAa is uncertain, but probably they did. The rest of the article is 
devoted to a detailed discussion of the dates of the payments. The first 
payment of thirty talents inust have been made at the Pylaea in the autumn 
of 344 B.C., under Cleon. The fifth payment would then have been made 
under Pythagoras in 342 B.C. Thus the Phocians were forced to begin 
restitution exactly two years after their subjugation. Only two other pay- 
ments by the Phocians are known from inscriptions. The temple accounts 
for the archonships of Damochares and Caphis show that in those years the 
Phocians made their eleventh and eighteenth payments. A part of the 
inscription of Damochares is published, showing that this payment was of 
ten talents and at the spring session. The time of the change to annual 
payments and the reduction from thirty to ten talents is next considered, 
and the years of oflRce of Damochares and Caphis. The result is given in the 
following table : 







Autunin 




Spring 






Cleon, 


344-343, 


1st 


and 


2d 


payment, 


30 talents. 


Chairolas, 


343-342, 


3d 


(( 


4th 




30 " 


Pelthagoras, 


342-341, 


5th 


(( 


6th 




30 " 


Aristonymus, 


341-340, 


7th 


(( 


8th 




30 " 


Palaios, 


340-339, 


— 




9th 




30 " 




339-338, 


— 




10th 




30 " 


Damochares, 


338-337, 


— 




11th 




10 " 



The reduction thus follows the battle of Chaeronea. This table gives 
331-330 as the year of Caphis, if the Phocians continued to pay their annual 
tribute regularly. 

The Delphic Offerings of the Sons of Deinomenes. — In Melanges 
Henri Weil, pp. 207-224 (5 cuts), Th. HomoUe describes the bases of the 
tripods of Gelo and Hiero. He reads the second inscription : 

[tlidpov ho Acivo/ac] veos aviOeKe- [A]e[\- 
K€ Sk roAavra Sexa] heirTo. fxvat, 

or [A]e [NtVr/ 8e raXavra, ktc. By omission of 8e it is possible to read 
raXavra SiaScKo, or perhaps ei/ScKa. The two bases found in situ are of 
peculiar form, like inverted campaniform capitals. Two similar bases, 
somewhat smaller, probably belonged to tripods dedicated in the name of 
the younger sons of Deinomenes, the four forming one offering, the arrange- 
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ment of which is discussed. The four lines ascribed by the Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. I, 155, to Simonides are probably genuine, with the reading 
Toiis TfxiTToSai Oe/j^vai. The reading rov TpliroS avOiixevai of Anth. Pal. VI, 
214, and the two lines which there take the place of the third and fourth 
lines as given in the scholium are to be rejected. 

Manumissions at Delphi. — In B.C.H. 1898, pp. 1-200, G. Colin pub- 
lishes one hundred and twenty-one inscriptions relating to the manumission 
of slaves by sale to Apollo. The documents have been selected from a large 
number discovered in the recent excavations for their contributions to Del- 
phian chronology from about 130 B.C. to the end of the first century after 
Christ. The introduction gives a brief account of the distribution of these 
inscriptions in the various parts of the temenos, and of the palaeography, 
which is illustrated by photographs of fourteen specimens (pis. viii-xiii). 
To the text and brief notes succeeds a discussion of the indications of pre- 
cise dates which may be gathered from synchronisms and other hints. The 
results are unfortunately very scanty. A complete table is given of all the 
officials named, classified so far as possible under the priesthoods in which 
they were in office, with alphabetical indices of the priests and the archons. 
In conclusion some differences between the formulae in these inscriptions 
as compared with those already known, and some points of detail in which 
the new documents increase our information, are noted and briefly discussed. 

The ' IIueioviKai ' of Aristotle. — In B.C.H. 1898, pp. 260-270, Th. Ho- 
molle publishes and restores a fragmentary inscription from Delphi. Start- 
ing from the certain reading at the middle of the inscription €7raiv€[o-at] | 
'ApKTTOTeXjyv K[au K]|aA,[Ai]cr^ev5yv koI [ctt] [e^vScrai, and proceeding step 
by step in the restoration and interpretation, the editor endeavors to show 
that the IlvdioviKai of Aristotle, consisting of a history of the games and a 
catalogue of the victors, was composed by Aristotle and Callisthenes between 
340 and 334 B.C. The authorities at Delphi caused the work to be copied 
in the sanctuary, and honored the authors with a vote of thanks and crowns. 
As restored, the fragment reads: (Tv^vi[Ta{av TrivaK\a rjuiv a[Trb Tv\iSa 
vev] ItKJ/Korwv r[a TlvOut] \ koI tu>v ef ap[x^s to]\v dyu>va KaTa<TK£eva]\aa.v- 
TiDV, £7ratv£[<Tai] | 'ApiCTTorcXr/v K[a.i K.^\aX[Xi]crOevriv koI [ot] c^vtucrai • 
ava[OeLv]\ai 8c Tov 7rLv[a.Ka To]|us ra/;it[as iv tS>i it]\pu>i yu,eT[ayeypa)it/X£|v]o»' 
[ets (TT'^XrjV or A£w«)/xa(V). 

The Sons of Cersobleptes of Thrace. — In Hermes, 1898, pp. 626- 
637, Adelbert Hock discusses the Delphic inscription containing a decree in 
honor of the sons of Cersobleptes (B.C.H. XX, 1896, pp. 466 ff. ; of. Am. J. 
Arch. 1898, p. 189). The relations of the Thracian rulers to the Macedoni- 
ans and Greeks are examined, and the article closes with a table of Thracian 
kings, their sons and associates in power from Teres I, about 450, to Seuthes 
III, 330-313. 

The Delphic Dialect. — In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 590-592 is a summary of 
a paper read by Fournier at the meeting of the French School in Athens, 
March 10, 1897, discussing two peculiarities of the Delphian dialect in the 
second century B.C. (1) The Aeolic conjugation of certain verbs, as KoXa- 
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jaeVas, (TT£<^avw€Ta), d7raA,XoTpiwoD(ra, etc. (2) The reflexive, particularly in 
the forms avs ainov, avs avr^s, avs avrwv. Avs is the masculine of the 
neuter av, common in all dialects as an adverb, from af-. It is a personal 
pronoun, and the reflexive is formed by adding the pronoun of identity. 

A Dispute between Diouysiac Artists. — G. Colin presented to the 
French School at Athens, February 27, 1897, a discussion of a senatus con- 
sultum of 112 B.C., recently found at Delphi, on the walls of the treasury of 
the Athenians. The document, which is in Greek, relates to a dispute 
over a contract between the Dionysiac artists of Athens and those of the 
Isthmus and Megara. It is to be published in full in the B.C.H. {B.C.H. 
1897, p. 583.) 

Stelae with Emblems. —In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 576-579, Paul Perdrizet 
supplements his article on stelae with irapao-rj/wi (fi. C.H. 1896, pp. 546 ft'.) by 
a note on the Theban Euares, who is identified with a magistrate of the Boeo- 
tian league in the fourth century B.C. He also adds a new decree (pi. xix, 1) 
in honor of a citizen of Pellene, which is surmounted by two dolphins in 
relief. 

Inscriptions from Athens. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1898, pp. 1-22 (pi. i, 4 cuts) 
P. Kavvadias publishes seventeen inscriptions. The first is the fragment 
of a decree concerning the Athenians and the settlers at Daphnus (cf. Am. 
J. Arch. 1898, p. 184) ; the second contains the name of the archon Chremes 
(326-325 B.C.) ; the third that of Cephisodorus (323-322 B.C.) ; the fourth 
that of au unknown archon, Andronides; No. 4» that of Cephisophon (329- 

828 B.C.). A fragment of a decree begins llp6)((revoi XoAk ivipyirrji 

XoA, i8£s. If subject allies like the Chalcidians could have irpo^evoi, 

this inscription was no doubt in honor of such an one. Perhaps, however, 
Proxenus is here a proper name. An inscription in Attic letters not later 
than the middle of the fifth century reads Aopo^tos koX '^ip.vXoi avtOirev 
airapxiv. No. 15 is on a piece of cornice or lintel. It reads kvvikS>v in large 
letters. Evidently the cynics had a stoa or building for their meetings. It 
was probably not far from the church of the Seraphim, in which the stone 
was found. No. 16 is a list of names of prominent Athenians about 27 b.c. 
The other inscriptions published are fragmentary decrees and dedications. 

The Inscription on the Museum Hill at Athens. — On the Museum 
hill at Athens to the west of the monument of Philopappus is cut in the rock 
the inscription £iroo-8e<^ • vrj. This might be read cttos 8« (^[o)])/)}, but no such 
lexicographical gloss is likely to have been cut at that point. Better is 
Ittos 8' e<^[a]v?;, or Sk <ji[a]vr]. It would then contain a reference to the hill 
as the place where ihe prophet Musaeus gave his oracles, and according to 
one version was buried. (S. N. Dkagoumes, Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 202- 
204.) 

MUestone from Daphni. — In B.C.fiT. 1897, pp. 572-574 (Nouvelles et 
Correspondance), Paul Perdrizet gives a short account of the milestone 
found in 1895 at Daphni, near Athens (cf. C.LA. IV, 2, 1219 c). The Latin 
inscription, hitherto impublished, may be read D(omini) n(ostri) Arcadius 
et Honorius sub v(J.ro) cl(arissimo) et spectab(ili') proc(^onsule) Eusebio. The 
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sacred way seems to have been repaired between the departure of the Goths 
(396 A.D.) and 402 a.d. That an old inscribed stele was used is in accord- 
ance with a rescript of Arcadius of November, 397 a.d. 

Bronze Inscription from Olympia. — In JJi. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, 
pp. 197-212, pis. vi, vii, Emil Szanto publishes an inscription on a bronze 
tablet found at Olympia and now in Vienna. The alphabet is Ionic, but 
has the sign |- for the rough breathing. The text reads : 

6t6^ ■ Tv^a ■ Taip St yfVfaip /la t^vyahil-qi fidSf K- 

ar OTTolov rpoirov, /mre ipaevairepav ftAre. Orj\vT- 

tpav, fitxTf TO, )^prjfji,aTa SaiJ.o<nS)fji,ev " at 8i np (pvyaS- 

et'ot ai T€ TO. xprjfiaTa hajjXKTioia, <f>€vy€TO> ttottS) A- 

lop T<^Vfimu) al/JiaTop Kal Kanapaiiav 6 SrjXofirjp 

avaarop rj<TTO) • i^rj(TT(ji Se Kai Ka tfivyaScvaVTi Toi 8- 

i;Xo/«.eVot vcxTTiTT-qv Koi aXTafUov rj/iev otrtra Ka v- 

(TTapiv y€vo)VTai tG>v Tttpi Jlvpfxava Sa/xiopyutv • to- 

ip Si lir a((r)(rt(TTa fxa. aTro^Ofraai /jAtc iKirifxil/ai, to. ;(p- 

•qpara TOip <t>vyaS€(T<n " at Si Ti ravriDV Trap to ypd/i- 

/xa TOiioi, aTTOTiverta SiirXdinov to) Ka iKirip-Tra Ka- 

l TU) Ka OTToSuiTai • al Se Tip d8eaXT<oAai ((v) Ta(i') (TTaXav 

(Dp ayaXfw,TO(j>oipav iovTa -irdirxrjv. 

Evidently banishments and confiscations of property are forbidden, but if 
any one (as magistrate, or by motion in the assembly) does banish another, 
he shall himself be banished, and whoever causes him to be cursed shall not 
be punished. Apparently there were, at the time this law was made, many 
Eleans in exile. The provisions concerning property would tend to call 
them home. The date is probably just after the destruction of Thebes by 
Alexander. Possibly the Pyrrhon mentioned is the well-known philosopher. 
Little is known of his early life, but he may have been old enough to be 
demiurge about 336. Szanto discusses the dialect and the meaning of the 
inscription in detail. In the Beilage of the same periodical, pp. 197-198, 
A. Wilhelm discusses the word aSiaXTwhau of line 12, connecting it with 
/SeAros, ct^eAros, and giving it the sense " injure." O. B., ibid., p. 198, men- 
tions that the letters 7TYP and TT on some Elean coins have been connected 
with the demiurge Pyrrhon. 

The Cult of Zeus at Didyma; the BonyCa. — In Melanges Henri Weil 
(pp. 147-158) B. Haussoullier discusses several inscriptions, especially Le 
Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions dAsie-Mineure, No. 222 (= J.H.S. 1885, p. 
351, No. 102). Zeus, as well as Apollo, was worshipped at Didyma. The 
festival of the ySoj/yta was celebrated about his statue or altar. An inscrip- 
tion from Cos (Paton-Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, p. 81, No. 37) describes a 
competitive presentation of cattle for public sacrifice. The ^orjyta at Didyma 
and at Athens was similar to this and had no connection with the Thessa- 
lian TavpOKadaxpux. 

An Agreement of Maussolus •with the Phaselites. — In Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. 1898, pp. 149, A. Wilhelm discusses the inscription from Idalia in 
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Berlin (Jieschreibung der Berliner antiken Sculpturen, No. 1178, Judeich's 
Kleinasiatisch Studien, p. 256, and elsewhere) and proposes the follow- 
ing reading : 

[opKovs 8« Sorrov rots Trpetr/Seo-i tois $aoT;\iTav ? MavcrcrwA,- 
Xos Kai ' ApTeiiuria ? 6/iO<T] ayres Aia Koi 'Aktov Koi Tav koI 

$a<Tr;XiVas dSoXcos Kai d/3] Aa/Seujs ' O/udcraiToi' Se Kai $a- 
5 (njXiTai' ovs Tii/as? Ka MJavo-o-tuAXos ypaiprfrou. Kara Ta[«- 

Ta. ifi.fx,tvilv Tots (0/J.oXoy] TjfteVots i^cupSivre's to /}a(n[Xe- 
o»s opKiovl' iKTtvovTia 8c Tas K]aTa8iKas MawcrwXXos 4>a<T7;Xi- 
Tais Kai Mat)(ra-<oXX<i)i ^aa-rjXItTav «i Tives 6<j)€i\ovTi ip. p.-rjax 
Tpicrlv KaO' oTi 7rpoycyp]a[7rjTai, tS>v 8e tp-TrpotrOi (tvv- 

10 /SoXatioi/ Trpii/ ] (nW KaTaXa(f>OT^p£V, SiKas 

Sdftciv Mav<T<TO)XXoi' $a<Trj]Xirais Kai 4>a<T>jXiTas MavCT- 
cr<i)XXo)i Ka^' o Ka ^adrjXiTaji. Kai MauCTCTtuXXos o/AoXoyi;(ro)i' [ti. 

Some of the new readings are certain ; others are merely probable. 

The Coan Inscription at Buyukdere. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, 
Beiblatt, pp. 89-94, F. Hiller v. Gaertringen compares the inscription of 
Buyukdere (see Am. J. Arch. 1899, p. 135) with a Cyzicene inscription found 
at Samothrace (Rubensohn, Die Mysterienheiliglhilmer in Eleusis und 
Samoihrake, pp. 227 ff. ; O. Kern, Athen. Mitth. 1893, pp. 356 ff.), and thinks 
it is a votive inscription set up at Samothrace by a Coan ship's crew. In a 
note, pp. 94 f., E. Kalinka maintains that it is a simple list, not votive. 

In Het-mes, 1898, pp. 657-661, H. Wilbrich discusses the inscription from 
Buyukdere. Aulus Terentius A. f. Varro is there mentioned as commander 
of a squadron. The same Varro is mentioned in a Delian inscription, C.I.L. 
Ill, 7240, and a Rhodian inscription, C. /. Ins. Mar. Aeg. I, 48. The date 
of the inscription is certainly before 74 B.C., probably soon after 82 B.C. It 
is suggested that Varro may have been in command of a squadron in the 
northern Aegean after the peace of Dardanus, or may have had command of 
the fleet built by Sulla in Thessaly. 

Statues of Heroes at Ilium. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 184- 
189, W. Kubitschek brings together the inscriptions I.G.I. S. No. 1294, p. 
698, No. 1080 (= C.I.G. 3626), and No. 1081 (= C.I.G. No. 3632). These 
were all found near Ilium, as was also C.I.G. No. 8606. Evidently the 
Ilians had a series of statues of the heroes of the Trojan war. Five inscrip- 
tions, from Herakliza (Perinthus), Gallipolis, Kamaris (Parium), and Usbek, 
are published from a manuscript of G. F. de Bohn written early in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

The Epicurean Inscription from Oenoanda. — In B.C.H. 1892, pp. 1 ff., 
Holleaux, Paris, Diehl, and Cousin published large fragments of an Epi- 
curean inscription from Oenoanda, which was discussed and restored by 
Usener, Rhein. Mus. XLVII, p. 144. With the consent of the French 
School at Athens, the representatives of the Vienna Academy, Heberdey 
and Kalinka, made further investigations at Oenoanda, and their results 
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are published in full in B.C.H. 1897, pp. 346-443. The article opens with 
an introduction (pp. 346-355), in which are discussed the position of the 
inscription, its contents, material, punctuation, etc. Tliis is followed by 
the text of the inscription (pp. 356-426) with seventy-five facsimile cuts, 
and brief notes on the arrangement of the fragments. The article concludes 
with an investigation of the graphic and stylistic peculiarities, including an 
index of important words and phrases, and a brief discussion of the gram- 
matical peculiarities. 

Epigraphioal Notes. — In the R. ^t. Gr. XI, 1898, pp. 250-278, M. Hol- 
leaux discusses various inscriptions already published. In the inscription 
published by Gardner, J.H.S. 1888, p. 250, No. 107% the third line is to be 
restored with [IIoXvKparTjs MvatrtaSjov 'Apyeios and the document placed 
between 203 and 196 B.C. — In Frankel's Inschr. von Pergamon, I, No. 52, 
11. 3 S. are to be read airb T[fls irpbs ^iXiirirov] \ koI MaKt8[was irepl Xt'ov] | 
vav/x[a;^t'as]. The reference is to the battle between Attains and the Mace- 
donians that occurred in the strait of Chios, 201 B.C. The French scholar 
supports at some length the historical arguments in favor of the above con- 
clusion, which was rejected by the German editor. — The long decree copied 
at Alabanda in 1885 by Diehl and Cousin (B.C.H. X, p. 299) certainly dates 
from the period of the war against Antiochus, when the legions appeared 
for the first time in Asia. M. Holleaux strengthens the arguments of Diehl 
to this effect. — C.I.G.S. I, 16, is shown to refer, as Foucart held, to a 
theoria of citizens of Cyzicus, who came to Megara in consequence of the 
command of Apollo and in order to request the participation of the Mega^ 
rians in the festival of Cora. K.6p-q Siim/ja was the principal divinity of 
Cyzicus. In 11. 4, 5 of frag. 6, M. Holleaux would read koI tois ^[ca/jois tois 
tTrai'ycAXovTco'O'i rav Ovalav k<u tov ayotva rlav Ko]paciav. The avyyeveux be- 
tween Megara and Cyzicus he would explain by reference to the fact that 
at the time when the first colonizations eastward took place Megara was 
still counted a part of Boeotia, and Boeotians assisted in the foundation of 
Miletus and other Ionic cities. — In the inscription from Lyncestis in Mace- 
donia (B.C.H. XXI, p. 162) Kotvov Sidray/M is to be taken as the edict of 
the governor (edictum provinciale) issued, in this case, from Dyrrachium, the 
second ofiicial residence of that official. For 'Ai/ravoi read ' K\Ti\vTa.voi in 
11. 4, 6. — In 'E<^. 'kpx- 1898, pp. 135-136, P. Kavvadias gives corrected 
readings for C.I.A. IV, 1, p. 18, No. 61», and 'E<^. *Apx- 1897, p. 195, pi. 12 
(cf. Jahreshefte Oesterr. Arch. 1. 1898, Beiblatt, p. 44, p. 48). In the former, 
read koL KaraOevai ip. iroXei avaypd<j><TavTa's tos (o')T/jaT£(y)os ras (rw^tVas 
/i£Ta TO ypap.fjuxTiOi T[es] /8oAi"s. In the second, 'E[iri i7y]£/xo[v]os Tt/xa[|o]- 
Xt8[ov TOV A]vo-io-T/jaTo[v]. — In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 475-476, E. Bourguet con- 
tributes some notes on inscriptions published in B.C.H. 1896, pp. 708 and 
720, and 1897, pp. 154, 155. He proposes restorations of the text, and adds 
some facts in regard to persons named in these documents. — In B.C.H. 1397, 
pp. 510-513, Henri Weil publishes some additional fragments and corrections 
of the Delphian Paean in honor of Dionysus, which first appeared in B.C.H. 
1895, pp. 403 f£. — In B.C.H. 1897, p. 574, Leonardos proposes to correct an 
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inscription from Mantinea (B.C.H. 1896, p. 129) by reading waows /xev riyapav 
CIS c8a(t>0i rjp(iit.itAvov<s (from Ipu-Kia) for rjptUTfX.ivov<i. — In B.C.H. 1898, 
pp. 271-272, Fouriiier corrects the text of the regulations of the phvatry of 
the Labyadae. Face D, 1. 48, for trv/x-/rpi;ttrK£v read cru/ixTrmtrKcv. Same face, 
1. 13, read Ackx"' vapqi,, x as frequently has passed to kx- Face C, 1. 39, Oiydva 
is perhaps to be connected with Oiyyavio, cf. Jingo, jfigura. It is then some- 
thing set up at the tomb. 

COINS 

Thracian Coin-types. — The coins of the Greek cities of Thrace, chiefly 
of Imperial times, are especially rich in types taken from local mythology 
and works of art. Coins of Philippopolis show Orpheus with his lyre and 
Orpheus surrounded by birds and animals, the latter copied from a work of 
statuary, while the very similar Alexandrian type is from a painting. A 
group of Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes, hitherto wrongly interpreted, is 
taken from a relief of great artistic merit which differed from the Naples 
relief in having the figures turned in the opposite direction and the men 
nude. Three river gods, perhaps not in the original, may represent the 
rivers of the lower world. Besides heads of Heracles and single Labors, from 
Perinthu.s and other places, one medallion of Hadrianopolis shows the hero 
in the attitude of the Farnese Hercules, but holding a bow, surrounded by 
the twelve Labors in a ring. The scheme was perhaps suggested by a 
medallion of Perinthus in which the signs of the Zodiac enclose a group of 
gods. 

The ancient native divinity, the Thracian Horseman, transformed under 
Greek influence into a chthonic god, occurs in many forms. At Bizye, coins 
of three emperors show him reclining at the theoxenia, accompanied by a 
seated goddess. Under Geta, his ancient warlike character is recalled by 
the addition of armor, and under Philip, the pair are identified with 
Asclepius and Hygieia. In this form of the theoxenia may be the origin of 
the later "Todtenmahl" reliefs. In Imperial times, the reclining attitude 
is used among other forms for the Dioscuri at Tomi and for a god, probably 
Serapis, at Sinope, while the couch alone occurs at Nicomedia. The local 
god of Odessus, ®£os Me'yas, with phiale and horn of plenty, clearly a 
chthonic god, is the same hellenized Thracian divinity. On the earliest 
coins, about 300 B.C., he is reclining, and an inverted amphora t3^ifying 
libation, which also occurs alone, is in the field. Later he is standing. A 
chthonic goddess, tj Bed, is contemporary with the earlier, and Demeter and 
Cora with the later type. About 200 b.c, tVie Horseman appears with only 
the horn of plenty to indicate the Hellenic element. He is found also on 
coins of Tomi and of Istrus, and with tiie calathus borrowed from Serapis, 
also at Sinope. The ancient Apollo statues of three Milesian colonies, 
Olbia, Sinope, and Apollonia, are found on coins. The last, a colossus by 
Calamis, may give a basis for selecting the Alexicacus of the same artist 
from among the Apollo figures on Attic coins. (B. Pick, Jb. Arch I. 1898,. 
pp. 134-174; Ipl.) 
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Coins of Asia Minor. — A small collection of coins was brought by 
Oberhiimmer and Komau on their return from Cappadocia. From Caesarea- 
Mazaca come one specimen of autonomous coinage, one coin of Tiberius, one 
of Trajan, and one of Hadrian, also some Byzantine and Seljuk coins. The 
countries about Cappadocia are represented by a coin from Amiseia, one 
from Amisus, one each from Ancyra and Docimia, and several from Cilician 
cities. One of these, from Anabarzus, mentions Helagabalus with the title 
of Demiurgus. The island of Elaeusa is represented by one coin. There 
are several Syrian coins, chiefly from Antioch, and some coins of kings of 
Syria. An interesting coin has a youthful male head, probably Augustus, 
and the inscription FELIX PRINCEPS; reverse, Pallas unarmed, but 
probably wearing a helmet, holding on her right hand a Nike with a 
garland. Inscription, VE : PET (monograms of proper names) COLON I A 
IVLIA II -VR- A coin in Berlin (Imhoof, Monnaies grecques, p. 89, 
Griechische Miinzen, p. 772) has the same head and inscription. The 
coin has been ascribed to Macedonia, but is probably Syrian. Another in- 
teresting coin has on one side a head, probably the same as the last, and on 
the other a ship's prow. (H. Riggauer, Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1897, 11, 3, pp. 
523-533 ; 5 figs.) 

MISCEUiANEOTTS 

Mycenaean Glass. — In Sitzb. MUn. Akad. 1897, II, 1, pp. 109-111, A. 
Furtwangler publishes (cut) some Mycenaean glass beads in the possession 
of Mr. E. P. Warren at Lewes. They show no new patterns except that 
two of them have what seems to be a pomegranate. This has not hitherto 
been known in Mycenaean art. 

The Mines of Laurium. — The seventy-seventh volume of the Bihlio- 
th'eque rjes Ecoles FratiQaises d'Athenes et de Rome is an exhaustive treatment 
of the mines of Laurium by E. Ardaillon (218 pp. ; maps and cuts). The 
geological formation of the region is briefly described) for the strata of schist 
and limestone determine the position of the ore. The manner of working 
the mines in ancient times, by means of narrow galleries cut with chisel, 
hammer, and pick, is described, as is also the ancient process of extracting 
the silver, the lead, and the other salable products, as minium and ochre. 
The organization of the work, the number of hands employed, and the popu- 
lation of the place are discussed. Then follows a history of Laurium. The 
mines were probably worked by the Pelasgians or Phoenicians, or both, for 
the poor soil of that region would not of itself attract or support a population 
so numerous as seems to have existed there in early times. But in the early 
Hellenic times the mines of Laurium were less important than those of 
Thasos and Siphnos ; in fact, the development of the Thasian and Siphnian 
mines probably retarded that of the mines of Laurium. In the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., Laurium reached its greatest importance, and continued during 
the fourth century to be the chief source of silver. With the conquest of 
the East by Alexander, vast quantities of precious metals flowed into 
Greece, reducing or annihilating the profit to be derived from working the 
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mines, and at the same time the substitution of Macedonian for Athenian 
coin in the markets of the world helped to diminish the importance of 
Laurium. With the third century the greatness of Laurium was past. 
After that the mines were worked only in a small way. The mines were 
the property of the state, but were not the subject of much special legisla- 
tion. They were let out to contractors like other state property. The 
rights of state and contractors and the details of farming out the mines are 
discussed in the latter part of the book. 

The History and Antiquities of Mantinea. — The seventy-eighth vol- 
ume of the Bibliotheque des Ecoles Franfaises dAthenes et de Rome is 
entitled Mantinee et FArcadie Orientale (xvi, 623 pp.; 6 heliogravures; 1 
phototype ; 1 plan of Mantinea ; 2 maps). The author is Gustave Fougeres, 
who was engaged in excavations at Mantinea from 1887 to 1889. The work 
is divided into three books and four appendices. Book I contains a descrip- 
tion and discussion of the geography and topography of the Peloponnesus, 
especially of eastern Arcadia. Book II treats of the Mantinean state. In 
the seven chapters of this book the roads described by Pausanias, the terri- 
tory of Mantinea, the fortifications of the city, the city itself with its streets 
and buildings, the inhabitants, their religion, and their government and 
institutions, are discussed. Chapters III and IV, dealing with the fortifica- 
tions and buildings of the city, are of especial archaeological interest. The 
wall was not circular, but nearly elliptical in shape. Its foundation was 
of stone, but the upper part was of crude brick. It had one hundred and 
twenty-six towers, twenty-one of which were for the defence of the gates, 
which were of complicated construction. Within the limits of the ancient 
city, remains of several buildings were found, which are carefully described. 
Especial attention is devoted to the theatre, which does not, however, offer 
any very certain testimony bearing upon the question whether the Greeks 
of the classical period acted upon a high, narrow stage or not. Book III 
gives the history of Mantinea from the origin of the state until it became the 
Slavic settlement of Gorlitza. The first appendix is epigraphical. The 
inscription first published B^C.H. XVI, 1892, p. 568 (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1897, 
p. 41-3) is given in facsimile and discussed, with results somewhat different 
from those reached by previous writers. An inscription on a capital, 
XapjiuaSas NtK07roA.i[Tr;s] . Aajiidrpios dve'ftjKt, may have designated a statue 
of one of the Mantineans who fought at Actium and became a citizen of the 
new city of Nicopolis. The decree of the Antigonians, B.C.H. XX, 1896, 
pp. 124 ff., is republished. Some inscribed tesserae of terra-cotta are 
described, and are supposed to have served for the identification of voters. 
A list of Mantinean proper names is given, followed by a brief account of 
inscribed tiles, manufacturers' marks, etc. In the second appendix the relief 
(B.C.H. XII, 1888, pi. iv), representing a woman holding a liver in her hand, 
and the reliefs of the Praxitelean base are discussed. The first relief is ex- 
plained as a prophetess holding the liver and sacred knife. It is assigned to 
the last years of the fifth century b.c. Fougeres holds to his original opinion 
that the Praxitelean reliefs were on four slabs, one of which is lost, each slab 
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adorning one side of a square pedestal. He believes that Praxiteles made 
the designs, and perhaps the models, for the reliefs, but entrusted their 
execution to a pupil. He mentions the period 371-365 b.c. as the most 
probable date of Praxiteles's work at Mantiuea, and believes that the Hermes 
at Olympia belongs to a time but little later, about 363. Appendix III is 
topographical and Appendix IV historical. The plates represent the Praxi- 
telean reliefs, the ' Woman with the Liver,' a female head (Hygieia ?), and a 
Telesphorus. This volume is a work of great care and industry, and con- 
tains much that is of value to the student of history and mythology, as well 
as to the archaeologist. 

Athenian Topography. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 205-231, 367, 368, 
H. V. Prott discusses the vexed question of the Enneacrunus, Lenaeum, 
and Aiovrknov iv Xifwais- The first part of the article is a discussion of Thuc. 
II, 15, with special reference to the treatment of the passage by Wachsmuth 
(Abh. d. Sachs. Ge.i. XVIII, pp. 1 ff.), whose views are combated in favor 
of the theory of Dorpfeld, from whom, however, von Prott differs in some 
details of interpretation. After a brief examination of the ancient cults on 
the Ilissus, the consideration of the site of the temple of Dionysus iv Xi/xitus 
is taken up. The sanctuary discovered by Dorpfeld at the foot of the 
Areopagus is shown to fulfil all requirements in respect to site as well as 
arrangement of the temple and r^ievos, for the latter is shut off by a wall 
and door, so that the temple could be opened while the sacred enclosure 
remained closed. The festivals of Dionysus iv Xt/tirais and the Lenaea are 
studied in detail, and the conclusion reached that the Aiovuenov iv Xt/xvuis, 
and TO A^vaiov are identical, but that the latter refers especially to the 
Ti/J.evo's, in distinction from the temple itself. 

Notes on Strabo by Cyriacus of Ancona. — In Athen. Mitth. 1898, pp. 
196-201, E. Ziebarth collects some notices of the marginal notes to Strabo by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. These are known partly through copies furnished by 
Langermann to Reinesius for his Syntagma, and partly from the comments 
of Falconer in the Oxford edition of Strabo. The latter were derived from 
an Eton manuscript of late date containing Books I-X. As the Cod. Laur. 
XXVIII begins with Book XI, this may be the second part of the manu- 
script which Cyriacus bought in Constantinople. The object of Ziebarth's 
article is to lead to a careful examination of the Eton manuscript and its 
comparison with the Laurentianus. 

Notes from Macedonia. — In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 514-543, Paul Perdrizet 
continues his notes of a journey in Macedonia. Section 1 deals with the 
terra-cottas, some three hundred in number, from the necropolis in Amphipo- 
lis. About one-fifth of these are figures from real life, the rest are mytho- 
logical, and with one exception representations of a single person. This 
is a young man in barbarian costume, carrying a pedum and sometimes a 
syrinx, usually seated on a rock, and often accompanied by a dog or sheep. 
Cf. pis. v-viii bis for the types. An examination of the possible identifica- 
tions leads to the conclusion that this is Attis, whose worship in Thrace 
and the neighboring country, and symbolical connection with the belief in 
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immortality, are discussed at some length. Section 2 contains some funerary- 
inscriptions, four of them in Latin, from the neighborhood of I'liilippi. 
Section 3 is devoted to an inscription from the Thracian frontier, which is 
engraved on a stele which shows above the ' Thracian horseman,' followed 
by an attendant on foot, below, the funeral banquet, and below this a horse 
led by a servant, which seems unique on a Thracian monument. The 
inscription is set up by a father for himself, his son, and his wife, and is of 
interest as sliowing a greater extension of the district of Apwo-iKij than had 
hitherto been recognized. Section 4 contains a full discussion of the extent 
of the Colonia Augusta lulia Philippi based on inscriptions. These also 
show that the language of the colony was Latin, though Greek maintained 
itself at Drabescus and Neapolis. 

Notes from the Cyolades. — In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. Ill, pp. 52-70 (pis. iv, v), R. C. Bosanquet describes and dis- 
cusses prehistoric antiquities, chiefly from Melos, pointing out their analo- 
gies and relations to objects from other places. The headings of the article 
are : ' Pre-Mycenaean Pottery from Melos,' ' The So-called Kernoi ' (cluster 
vases), ' Textile Impressions on Aegean Pottery ' (caused by placing the 
vessels on a cloth when still soft), ' Stone Dishes or Troughs,' and ' A Pre- 
Mycenaean Wrist-guard.' This last is a small marble plate which is ex- 
plained as a guard for an archer's wrist. 

Two Mirrors with Handles. — In 'E<^. 'Apx- 1898, pp. 121-135, pi. 7, 
A. de Ridder publishes and discusses two archaic mirrors in the Museum at 
Athens. The bronze sheathing of the handles is adorned with reliefs. A 
square field serves to connect with the disk of the mirror the tapering handle, 
at the end of which is a circular medallion. In the square field of one 
liandle are two sphinxes facing each other, in that of the other two ram- 
pant lions separated by an anthemion from which rises a row of dots or 
beads. The handle proper is in each case adorned with a draped male 
figure. The circular medallion has in the first case a Gorgon's head, 
in the second two cocks facing each other. The mirrors are said to have 
come from Corinth, but a careful analysis of the figures represented and 
comparison with other works of archaic art lead to the conclusion that the 
style is not Corinthian nor Peloponnesian, but Ionic, as is also that of the 
other so-called Argive-Corinthian bronzes. 

The Brooch of Odysseus. — In Melanges Henri Weil, pp. 385-393, E. 
Pottier discusses the description of the mantle and brooch of Odysseus, Od. 
XIX, 225-231. The discussion leads to the following translation: "The 
godlike Odysseus wore a cloak of wool folded double ; upon the cloak was 
fixed a brooch of gold, with double fastening (this is i-eferred especially 
to the two shields for the ends of the two pins of the brooch), and the 
front of it was ornamented with figures: in his forepaws a dog held a 
spotted fawn and devoured it as it writhed. AU admired it and marvelled 
how the two animals were made of gold, the one devouring and choking the 
fawn, the other still struggling to escape and twitching its feet." A cut 
shows an Egyptian painting of a dog holding and killing a gazelle. 
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Three Sectile Pavements. — In the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, No. Ill, pp. 175-181, Ambrose M. Poynter gives an accurate descrip- 
tion of the sectile pavements in the Theatre of Dionysus, the Temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and the Odeum of Herodes Atticus. PI. xv gives a meas- 
ured drawing of the pavement in the Theatre of Dionysus. 

Apollo Spodios. — In Melanges Henri Weil, pp. 193-206, Maurice Hol- 
leaux discussed the passages (IX, 11 and 12) in which Pausanias mentions 
the altar of Apollo Spodios. He finds that what Pausanias says of this altar 
and the divination practised there applies to the sanctuary of Apollo His 
menios, and concludes that there was at Thebes but one oracular sanctuary 
of Apollo. 

Date of the Death of Alexander the Great — The Calendars of 
Meton and Callippus. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 413-460, is a 
communication by Jules Oppert on the death of Alexander. Inscrip- 
tions found at Babylon show that he died at Babylon, at the temple 
of Bel-Merodach, Friday, May 11, 323 B.C., about 5 p.m. The dates given 
by Greek authorities are discussed, and this leads to a discussion of the 
calendars of Meton and Callippus. The date of the reform of Meton is 
July 28, 433 B.C., in the archonship of Apseudes. The period of Callippus 
begins June 29, 330 B.C. The Attic month Thargelion is identified with 
the Babylonian month Nisan. 1'he date of Alexander's birth is Tuesday, 
July 23, 356 b.c. An appendix gives a list of years from 433 to 293 b.c, 
showing the Olympiads, the beginning of the civil years, and the names of 
the Athenian archons, and, from 330, comparing the cycles of Meton and 
Callippus. 

ITALY 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Temple of Castor in the Roman Forum. — 'The fact has been 
established that the broad flight of steps leading down to the street along 
the front of the temple is of the period of the decline, and that these steps 
originally came down only to a broad platform, at about half the height of 
the podium. The platform ended in a perpendicular wall in front and was 
connected with the street by smaller stairways at either side. This platform 
explains the literary allusions to a rostra for addressing the people pro aede 
Castoris, even in the time of the republic, as well as the statement in the 
Constantinian Descriptio Urbis that the forum contained three rostra. This 
platform is of about the same height as the other two, the rostra by the 
comitium and that in front of the temple of Divus Julius. That its form 
when the Arch of Augustus was built was substantially the same as later, is 
shown by the placing of the arch with reference to the eastern flight of steps. 

The structure to which the extant columns belong was probably built by 
Hadrian, and it stands considerably higher than its predecessor of the time 
of Tiberius, though on the same lines. Most of the stone work has disap- 
peared, both from the visible portions and from the foundations, but the 
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masses of concrete, probably older than Tiberius, which formed the sub- 
structure for all parts of the floor that bore no heavy weight, are still in 
place, and indicate the plan. In the lower part of the podium along the 
sides, there were, under the intercolumniations, entrances to chambers used 
probably for the storage of valuables or for banking transactions. The 
podium, projecting beyond the front of the temple, forms large pedestals at 
either end of the broad steps, and on these may once have stood the originals 
of the Dioscuri of the Capitol. These statues are of the right size and most 
appro'priate in subject to a temple founded on the spot where the Dioscuri 
watered their horses after bringing the news of the battle of Lake Regillus. 
(O. RiCHTEE, Jb. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 87-114; 4 pis.; 14 cuts.) 

SCULPTURE 

The Colossi of Monte Cavallo. — In Rom. Milth. 1898, pp. 248-274 
(1 pi. ; 4 figs.), A. Michaelis describes the colossal statues of Monte Cavallo, 
as they appeared in the Middle Ages, and up to their restoration by Sixtus 
V in 1.589. They were an important landmark as early as the ninth cen- 
tury. In connection with them, other works of art are mentioned in the 
early descriptions of Rome, especially a seated female figure before the 
statues (mentioned only in the Mirabilia), and four statues of Constantine 
and his son, from the neighboring thermae, which in the fifteenth century 
bore the roof of a portico adjoining the colossi, and three of which in the 
sixteenth century were on the pedestal of the statues. This article publishes, 
for the first time, a sketch by Martin van Heemskerck, made between 1532 
and 1536, recently found in the collection of engravings at Dresden. This 
is the earliest existing picture, — earlier than the Lafrery and Salamanca 
sketches, — and shows distinctly the separate bases of the statues, made of 
large ancient blocks, and one of the three Constantine figures, which were 
removed to the Capitol before 1544. This picture with that of Salamanca 
and the Bufalini plan are enough to show that the inscriptions were placed 
originally as they are now, — the figure on the left being assigned to Phidias, 
that on the right to Praxiteles. Furtwangler and others have supposed that 
the position of the inscriptions had been changed. As is indicated by the 
Mantuan picture, by the background of the newly found sketch, and by a 
picture of Cartaris, recently discovered in the Bibliotheca Angelica at Rome, 
the statues faced the southeast. They were perhaps erected when the Baths 
of Constantine were restored in 443. 

A Bronze Head. — In the Sitzh. Miln. A had. 1897, II, 1, pp. 140-144 
(2 pis.; 1 cut), A. Furtwangler publishes a bronze head in the possession 
of Count Zichy, Austrian minister at Munich. It represents a man with 
plentiful waving hair and beard, the beard flowing down and covering the 
entire throat and upper part of the breast. The basis of the type is the 
Greek type of Zeus, but it is suggested that Quii-inus is intended. The 
head is a fine Roman work of the last century of the republic. It was origi- 
nally placed upon a stone herm shaft. 
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VASES AND PAINTING 

Aretine Vases and Augustan Art. — H. DragendorfE has an article 
in Jb. V. Alt. Rhein. Vol. CUT, pp. 87-109 (4 pis.; 12 figs.), on the Aretine 
vases and their relation to Augustan art. The best ones show the same 
motives as the sculpture, wall decorations, etc., of the first century B.C., and 
were evidently produced between the time of Sulla and the end of the cen- 
tury. This was a period of mixed art in Italy; countless Greek works had 
been brought to Rome, and from all, without regard to their period, the 
Roman artists chose their motives. The influence of Alexandrian art at 
this time has been overestimated; it was hardly an important element. In 
almost every case the models were produced in Greece or Asia Minor. We 
see Egyptian influence in Roman art only at the end of the first century B.C. 
after the conquest of Egypt, — and only in the latest Aretine vases. The 
impressionist art that began in the time of Tiberius is not represented in 
the Aretine vases. 

The Pompeian Fresco representing a Mint. — With the aid of a 
large photograph, E. J. Seltman, Num. Cliron. 1898, pp. 294-303, attempts 
a new explanation of the well-known fresco in the Domus Vettiorum at 
Pompeii, representing an officina mnnetaria conducted by Cupids. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Seltman, we have, from right to left, the following processes in 
operation : (A) one Cupid at the furnace preparing the molten metal for 
casting into blanks ; (B) two workmen putting the blanks into a condition 
to receive the imprint ; (C) weighing the blanks under the surveillance of 
Juno Moneta; (D) a suppostor and a mallealor engaged in striking the coin. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Lanuvium Inscription at Rome. — In the Mel. Arch. Hist. 1898, 
p. 270, G. de Manteyer has carefully reviewed the inscription which, dated 
June 9, 136, describes the organization of the College of Diana and Antinous 
existing at Lanuvium. The writer has made a careful collation with the aid 
of the text in the C.I.L. XIV, pp. 196-197, and has described its present 
state and has given a phototype reproduction of the same. 

lupiter lurarius. — M. Besnier in Mel. Arch. Hist. 1898, p. 281, con- 
siders the epithet of lupiter lurarius, which occurs in only two inscriptions. 
One of these inscriptions was discovered in the Insula Tiherina in 1854 and 
is published in C.I.L. I (first ed.) 1105, VI, 379, and is given in facsimile in 
P.L.M.E. pi. 21, A. The second inscription was discovered at Brescia and 
published in C.I.L. Supplementa Italica I, Additamenta al C.I.L. V, in the 
Atti deiLincei, Memnrie V, 1888, No. 1272. The praetor L. Furius Purpu-. 
reo, engaging in battle with the Gauls (Livy, XXXI, 10, also 21), made a 
vow to lupiter, in the Latin form lupiter lurarius the god of the Cenomani, 
whose capital was Brixia (Bi-escia), that he would build a temple to him if 
victorious in battle. As lupiter lurarius was a perec/rinus deus, his temple was 
built in the Insula Tiherina outside the Pomerium, where for like reason the 
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temple of Aesculapius was built. According to the Calendar of Praeneste 
the festival of Aesculapius and of Ittpiler in tlie island toolv place January 1, 
but the lupiter is lupiter Veiovis. Perhaps lupiter lurarius and lupiter 
Veioms are identical. Livy (XXXV, 41) says: "Aedes duae looi eo anno 
in capitolio dedicatae sunt." Jordan reads for aedes duae lovi, aedes Veiovi. 
It may be that L. Furius Purpureo recognizing that the divinity lupiter 
lurarius was the same as Veiovis built a temple to Veiovis on the Capitoline 
and another to lurarius in the Insula. If lurarius is similar to the Greek 
Zev? opKios, there are certain attributes in which these two divinities, Veiovis 
and lurarius certainly resemble one another, i.e., when they are regarded as 
the divinities feared by criminals and perjurers. 

COINS 

Roman Coins in India. — A hoard of Roman aurei of the first century 
(Augustus to Vespasian) has been found in the territory of the Rajah of 
Pudukota in southern India. Similar iSnds in India have often been re- 
corded, and attest extensive commercial relations with the East, though not 
necessarily the actual presence of Roman traders in the country. The hoard 
in question consisted of 501 coins; and what is most remarkable, 461 of 
these have been deliberately defaced with a file or chisel. Mr. G. F. Hill 
supposes " that these coins were defaced by the political authoi-ity as being 
too much worn for further circulation, and were awaiting the melting pot, 
when the secret of their concealment was lost." {Num. Chron. 1898, 
pp. 304-320.) 

MISCEUiANEOUS 

The Via Caecilia. — N. Persichetti has investigated the Via Caecilia, 
the existence of which was first suspected from an inscription found in 
Rome in 1872, and its general direction established by HUlsen in Not. Scavi, 
March, 1896. The bridge thirty-five miles from Rome, mentioned in the 
inscription, Persichetti has found on the river Farfa, near the modern Ponte 
Buido. A little beyond this point, the road left the Via Salaria, turning to 
the northeast, and crossing the Tarano at the modern Ponte Mercatello, 
which is partly of ancient construction. Between the two rivers no remains 
exist, but it is said that there were remains in the seventeenth century, and 
that in building the cemetery at Rocca Sinibalda, fragments of a Roman 
road were found. At Longone the road turned to the north and crossed the 
Salto at the so-called Ponte Ladrone, which is a fragment of a bridge possibly 
ancient. Between the Torano and the Salto there are no traces, except a 
piece of ancient road between Longone and Poggio Vittiano, — probably a 
branch of the Via Caecilia. There are, however, stories of ruins formerly 
existing, and all through this region are extensive i-emains of Roman habi- 
tation, — buildings, architectural fragments, tombs, etc. Near Capradosso 
and between that town and Petrella are remains of the road. From Petrella 
Persichetti has traced a course to Fisternae, basing his argument on the 
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nature of the country and the Roman customs of road building. The only 
existing indication is the cutting in the rock called Portella, beyond Fia- 
mignano. Near Fisternae the road probably crossed the bridge called Ponte 
Nascoso, and at Amiternum joined the Via Salaria. Just north jf Amiter- 
num is the ruin of an ancient bridge, a little further on is a cutting for a 
road, and, still further, extensive remains of an ancient road. Beyond this 
point there are no traces. The length of the line traced by Persichetti is 
consistent with the statement of the inscription, that, at the ninety-eighth 
milestone, the road reached the other side of the Apennines. {Rom. Mittk. 
1898, pp. 193-220; 1 pi. ; 2 figs.) 

Stations of the Via Cassia. — In Not. Scavi, 1898, pp. 271-276, G. F. 
Gamurrini discusses the mansiones of the Via Cassia, between Chiusi and 
Florence. At the station " ad Novas," nine miles north of Chiusi, a branch 
road diverged to the right to Arezzo ; the road to Siena diverged near Chiusi, 
not at the station "ad Novas," as is indicated in the Tabula Peutingeriana. 
On the main road, — the Via Cassia, — at the Salarco, three miles beyond 
" ad Novas," was the station " ad Statuas." This was the limit of the terri- 
tory of Clusium. Nine miles further on is the parish church of Sinalunga, 
probably built on the ruins of the ancient mansio, "ad Graecos." Antiqui- 
ties of all sorts have been found here, — Roman in the plain, Etruscan on 
the neighboring hills. That distances were reckoned from the station " ad 
Statuas," on the borders of Clusium, is proved bj^ the inscription found at 
Montepulciano, now in Florence, and by the name of the church, now 
destroyed, S. Stefano in Vico Duodecimo, three miles beyond Sinalunga, 
— that is, twelve miles beyond the station "ad Statuas." 

Roman Topographical Charts. — In Hermes, 1898, pp. 534-565, A. 
Schulten discusses the plans belonging to the manuscripts of Hyginus and 
other scriptores gromatici. Twelve cuts illustrate the article. Schulten 
shows that the plans are derived from early sources and are not to be disre- 
garded, though they must be used with care, inasmuch as they are not faith- 
ful copies of the original drawings. Possibly the plans are ultimately 
derived from Agrippa's Ckorographia from which Pliny derived his infor- 
mation about the towns of Italy. 

The Necropolis Hemedello Sotto and Tombs of the EneoUthic 
Period. — In B. Paletn. It, 1898, pp. 206-260; 4 pis.; 7 flgs., G. . A. 
Colini compares the necropolis of Remedello Sotto with tombs of the eneo- 
lithic and neolithic periods in various parts of Italy. The eneolithic tombs 
he divides into two groups: first, caverns, natural and artificial, which 
resemble the tombs of Remedello in funeral rites and equipment ; second, 
tombs excavated in the open field, whicli are like those of Remedello in 
every respect. In several places, — especially at Sgurgola near Anagni, the 
Buca delle Fate near Livorno, and the necropolis of Fontanella at Casalro- 
mano, — there are indications of the custom of second burial. Neolithic 
tombs are of two classes : first, those in the open field, which ai'e some- 
times formed of stone slabs ; second, natural caverns. In this period, too, 
the custom of second burial existed, and in Liguria, at least, the bones were 
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sometimes colored red before the second burial, as in the case of the eneo- 
lithic tomb at Sgurgola. The rites and equipment were practically the 
same in the first period as in the second, except that no metal was used. 
The second population was only a development of the first. At two places, 
the Tana della Mussina in Borzano and the caverns of Cape Sant' Elia in 
Sardinia, burned human remains have been found, with equipment of the 
eueolithic or early bronze period ; this has been thought to indicate human 
sacrifice and even cannibalism, but the writer thinks it is the result of 
partial cremation, or possibly that fire from the funeral banquet was placed 
upon the remains. 

FRANCE 

Dedication to Caligula. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 683-685, 
M. Clerc publishes an inscription now at Tarry-le-Rouet, not far from Mar- 
seilles. The text reads: \_C~\aesari Augu(sto) | Germanlco \ patri patriae (or 
tribunicia potestatef) c(onsuli) III \ \_S~\ex(tus) ^e [mi] ««'«■<!(.?) Pistris \ sevir 
augustalis \ [n] (omine) s(uo) cl(onavit). The odd surname Pistris seems to 
be certain. The college of Augustales referred to is no doubt that of Aries. 



SWITZERLAND 

The Foundation of Vindonissa. — In the Sunday supplement of the 
Allgemeine Schweizer Zeilung, No. 43, October 23, 1898, F. Miinzer shows by 
means of an inscription found at Windisch, March 22, 1898, that Vindonissa 
was founded in 47, not 51 a.d. The inscription reads : Ti. Claudia Calesaire 
Aug. Germ. \ imp. XII p. m. tr. po[t. F]7/. cos. 1 1 II. p.p. \ ...g. Aug. propr. | 
M- Lie ne leg. Aug. \ leg (Berl. Phil. W. November 26, 1898.) 



BULGARIA 

Military Diplomas. — In /A. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 162-180, E. 
Bormann publishes, with eight photographic facsimiles, two military diplomas 
in the museum at Agram and one in the museum at Sofia. The first 
mentions the tabula aenea quae Jixa est Romae in Capitolio in aede Fidei 
p^opidi) R^omani), which fixes its date before 60 a.d. The diploma is for 
Dases Dasmenif. Cornac^atus), his wiieLora, daughter of Prososius ; his son 
Emeritus, and his daughters, Emerita and Turuna. Dases belonged to the 
Cohors II Hispanorum. The second diploma belongs to 152 a.d. It is 
published C.I.L. Ill, S., p. 1987, No. LXII, and elsewhere. The diploma in 
Sofia is dated by the titles of the emperor Domitian in 93 a.d. It is pub- 
lished in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 498 fE. Bormann discusses the proper 
names occurring in these diplomas. 

The Province of Moesia. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1898, pp. 145- 
196, Anton v. Premerstein gives an account of the beginnings of the 
Province of Moesia. He discusses (1) national divisions in early imperial 
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times, (2) the Roman province on the lower Danube down to Domitian, 
(3) the Thracian region on the lower Danube, and (4) the Greek cities on 
the Black Sea. Literary and epigraphic sources are freely used. A map 
accompanies the article. 

DALMATIA 

Tessera of the Legio XI Claudia p. f. from Gardun. — In Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 121-124 (3 cuts), C. Patsch discusses a leaden 
tessera from Gardun with the inscription Leg. XI. This inscription and 
three others show that at Gardun, the camp of the seventh legion, there was 
a part of the eleventh legion. The three inscriptions are C.I.L. Ill, 2708, 
ibid. 2711, and the inscription, Leg(ionh) XI, C(laudiae) p{iae) f(idelis) on a 
column-brick of a hypocaust in Spalato. 

AFRICA 

The Civitas Avioccalensis. — At Sidi-Amara, in Algeria, are ruins now 
identified with the ancient Civitas Avioccalensis. Four inscriptions from 
this place are published by P. Gauckler, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 499- 
506. In three of them the name of the civitas is mentioned. It is probably 
the place called Advocata in the list of 411, also called oppidum Abvocatense. 
In one inscription a new legatus of a proconsul of Africa, C. Arrius Calpur- 
nius Longinus, is mentioned. 

Inscriptions from Cales. — In Comptes Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 2, 
pp. 19, 20, H. Dessau speaks of the inscription published in Eph. Epig. (VIII, 
p. 136, No. 532) : Betutiae Sertorianae Vitrasi. Aequi Thabraceni. L.d.d.d. 
The stone was erected at Cales by the citizens of Thabraca, in gratitude for 
benefits received from Vitrasius, a native of Cales, who had perhaps been 
proconsul in Africa. 

Libyan and Latin Inscriptions. — In the Comptes Rendus A cad. Hip- 
pone, 1898, 1, pp. 3-7 (3 figs.), A. Papier discusses three Libyan sepulchral 
stelae, the discovery of which was reported by Marc. They commemorate 
a father and two sons, the inscription of the first being in Libyan Only, 
the two others in Latin and Libyan. All the stones have rude pictures, 
one representing the god Baal Hammon of the Carthaginians, who was like 
Saturnus, the deus frugum of the Romans. On this last point, cf. Comptes 
Rendus Acad. Hippone, 1898, 2, p. 20. 



EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

RUSSIA 

Byzantine Buckler from Kertch. — In R. Arch. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 
240-244, G. Katcheretz gives as his second " note " on Russian archaeology, 
a summary of articles by J. Strzygowski and N. Pokrovski on a silver 
buckler 0.25 m. in diameter, found at Kertch in 1891. On the buckler, a 
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cut of which is given, an emperor is represented as riding a horse. In his 
hand he holds a spear. Before him is a draped Victory holding a wreath 
and (apparently) a palm. Behind him is a bareheaded soldier with a large 
shield on which is the monogram ^. The emperor is apparently Justinian. 

GREECI! 

The Crucifixion on a Greek G«m. — In the Annual of the British 
School at Athens, No. Ill, pp. 201-206 (cut), Cecil Smith discusses a Greek 
gem now in the British Museum, which was found some years ago at Cos- 
tanza (Kustendje). The crucifixion is represented. The figure of Christ 
is much larger than the apostles, but the feet stand on the same line. The 
cross has the T shape. Over the head of Christ are the letters IX0VC. 
Comparison with other representations shows that the nearest analogy is the 
Alexamenos graffito, which is generally ascribed to the second century. The 
gem probably belongs to the third century if not to the second. 

Byzantine Plaques from Delphi. — At the session of the French School 
in Athens, April 7, 1897, Laurent discussed some sculptured Byzantine 
plaques found at Delphi. They contain on one side two Latin crosses con- 
nected with a central circle by a waving band, and on the other across 
inscribed in a circle. Similar designs are common in the P^ast and West, 
and are typical of Christian decoration of the fifth century. A complete 
publication is promised. (B.C.H. 1897, pp. 615-616; Inst, de Corr. Helleu.) 

AFRICA 

Early Christian Art in Northern Africa. — In Rom. Milth. 1898, pp. 275- 
304; 2 pis.; 3 figs., G. Stuhlfauth discusses the early Christian remains in 
Malta and North Africa. The work makes no claim to original discovery 
or theory ; it is simply a statement of what exists. The basilica and baptis- 
terium of the catacombs of S. Paolo in Malta are described in detail, and 
there is a brief statement of the Christian antiquities in the museum of 
the library at Valetta. The account of the Christian antiquities in the 
Bardo Museum, near Tunis, and the St. Louis Museum, at ancient Carthage, 
appears to be very complete. Most interesting are the mosaics, with which 
sarcophagi were covered. One sarcophagus with its mosaic surface intact 
has been set up in the Bardo Museum. The rude reliefs of the terra-cotta 
slabs that originally lined the walls of basilicas, show the poverty of thought 
or lack of skill in this period, — the fifth and sixth centuries. Many of 
these things were found in the ruins of the great basilica, outside the walls 
of ancient Carthage, discovered in 1878. This the writer describes in detail, 
assigning it to the time of Justinian. The most interesting discovery in the 
excavations was that of two marble slabs, carved in relief in the Byzantine 
style. 

The Mausoleum at Blad-Guitoun, Algeria. — Near Blad-Guitoun, 
not far from Menerville, are the ruins of an ancient town. Here are remains 
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of an octagonal building, evidently a mausoleum. This is described by 
Ste'phane Gsell in C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 481-499 ; 7 cuts. The struc- 
ture was of heavy masonry, the outside adorned with pilasters, niches, and 
heavy cornices. The ornamental work is especially interesting. Gsell 
thinks this building, an imitation of the Madracen and the Tomheau de la 
chretienne, is the tomb of a Moorish chieftain of the period of the later Roman 
empire. 

FRANCE 

A Crucifixion in Ivory. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 347, 348, is a 
brief description by G. Schlumberger of a leaf of an ivory triptych of Byzan- 
tine style of the end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century, which 
was sold at the Hdtel Drouot in Paris in 1897. Below the crucified Christ, 
between the figures of the Virgin and St. John, is the drawing of lots for 
the raiment of Jesus. The foot of the cross rests on the body of a reclining, 
semi-nude old man, with beard and long hair. An inscription informs us 
that this is the curious and very rare Christian representation of Hades. 

BELGIUM 

The Font at Zedelghem, near Bruges. — In Reliq. 1898, pp. 259-268, 
J. Romilly Allen describes the Font at Zedelghem, which is interesting 
because it is of the same type as that in Winchester Cathedral, and as others 
which were imported into England from Belgium, and also because the 
subjects sculptured upon it are among the earliest instances of the represen- 
tations of scenes from the legendary life of St. Nicholas. Nine illustrations 
show the font and its sculptures and the fonts of Winchester Cathedral and 
St. Nicholas's Church at Brighton. 

ENGLAND 

The Church of Ringmer, Sussex. — The church of Ringmer was appar- 
ently founded in Norman times, and its architecture is in part Norman. 
The monuments contained in it are, however, of later dates. The church is 
described, with nine illustrations, by W. Heneage Legge in the Reliq. 1898, 
pp. 225-237. 

Ekley and its Museum. — In the Reliq. 1898, pp. 217-224; 6 illustra- 
tions, W. Cudworth describes the museum of Ilkley in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Ilkley was a Roman settlement, and walls and graves of Roman 
date have been found there. In the museum are several cinerary urns 
and a few vases and other relics of Roman times. A gravestone bears 
the inscription (^diis m)ambus Ven... nconis Jtlia annorum XXXC. Cornovia 
Ji. s. e. Some parts of Norman crosses and a large collection of British 
querns, stone mortars, Roman millstones, and hand corn mills of mediaeval 
times are also in the museum. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 

Sacred Art at Turin. — In the Athen. September 3, 1898, W. Roberts 
describes a few of the one hundred and sixteen pictures in the antica section 
of the Exhibition of Sacred Art at Turin. Among those described are 
the ' Madonna della Tenda,' ascribed to Raphael, an altar piece by Luigi 
Donati, a Madonna and child ascribed to Cima da Conegliano, and a ' Burial 
of Christ ' by Giovanni Francesco Caroto. Other interesting pictures are 
mentioned. 

The 'Leda' of Leonardo da Vinci. — In the Athen. September 17, 
1898, Eugene Miintz discusses the history of this lost picture. He quotes a 
letter of Cassiano del Pozzo, dated 1625, which proves that the ' Leda ' was at 
that time at Fontainebleau. By 1642 it was no longer in the salles. In an 
inventory of 1892-94, a ' Leda painted on wood, by Leonardo da Vinci,' is 
mentioned. Since that time nothing is known of the picture. Incidentally 
various drawings of the ' Leda ' are mentioned, and Morelli's attribution to 
Sodoma of drawings at Windsor by Leonardo and Raphael is criticised. In 
the Athen. September 24, 1898, W. Roberts gives an account of several pic- 
tures which have been called the ' Leda ' of Leonardo, but comes to the con- 
clusion that nothing is known of the whereabouts of the picture. G. A. 
Simcox thinks that the picture was already practically ruined in 1625, as 
Cassiano del Pozzo says it was made of three planks and the color had come 
ofE along the edges. It was probably removed as past mending and then 
lost. 

■Works of Leonardo da Vinci in France. — La Chronique des Arts for 
the 3d inst. has a short and searching account of ' Les Tableaux de Leonard 
de Vinci en France,' by M. E. Muntz, considering the records of the works 
rightly or wrongly attributed to that master, including a portrait of a Flor- 
entine lady, painted, it is said, at the request of Giuliano de Medicis, a St. 
John Baptist, and the Virgin upon the knees of St. Anne. The account 
begins with a letter dated October 10, 1516, from the secretary of the Cardi- 
nal of Arragon, describing a visit to Leonardo's studio at Amboise, where 
certain pictures then remained. It is manifest that chronology forbids the 
first of these being ' La Joconde.' {Athen. September 10, 1898.) 

The Last Years of Leonardo da Vinoi. — In the Gaz. B. A. Novem- 
ber, 1898, is an able account by M. E. Miintz of ' Les Dernieres Annees de L. 
de Vinci,' of which part of the purpose may be gathered from the opening 
paragraph : 

"La derniere periode de la carriere deL.de Vinci, le soir de cette belle 
vie, s'ouvre sur une resolution facheuse, sur ce que j'appellerai une eclipse 
morale, une capitulation de conscience : le maitre — ddcourage — entra au 
service de Cesar Borgia, en qualite d'ingenieur militaire." 

The article comprises cuts reproducing the drawings of machines Da Vinci 
designed in order to destroy the prince's adversaries wholesale by means of 
carriages armed with revolving scythes, which weye to be urged by horse 
power into their ranks. The scythes, being like sickles greatly curved. 
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swept round horizontally and ■with great rapidity, and were calculated to 
mow down their opponents like standing corn. {Athen. November 26, 1898.) 

The Statue of the Virgin on the Altar of Raphael's Tomb. — 
Lorenzetto's statue of the Virgin which crowns the altar of the funeral 
chapel of Raphael in the Pantheon is clearly derived from an antique statue 
formerly (if not now) in the gardens of the Vatican. This statue is itself 
a forerunner of the Aphrodite of Melos. (Ravaisson, C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1898, p. 478.) 

Portraits by Rembrandt. — The Gazette des Beaux-Arts for this month 
contains the first part of an acute and searching account of ' L'Exposition 
Rembrandt a Amsterdam,' by M. E. Michel, which comprises several prints 
after inedited portraits by the master. (Athen. November 26, 1898.) 
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